
More costly strikes ahead 

A timely warning from J. Edgar Hoover 

Do him a favor— fire him 



Information from NCR Data Centers 
helps businessmen serve you better. 

In Calcutta or Chicago. 




More businessmen in more 
countries are turning to 
NCR Electronic Data Processing 
Centers to help them keep 
stock, keep track, keep up. So 
you find more to choose from 
when you shop. Fewer foul-ups 
on bills. Less waiting in line 
at the bank. Almost any 
businessman anywhere is big 
enough and near enough to run 
his business better with infor- 
mation from an NCR EDP Center. 
Useful information is NCR's 
business. Always has been. 
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Now protect your 

business with 
a special Allstate 
"package" policy. 

(And save up to 20%.) 



Allstate, the company famous for low rates, now 
offers a Businessowners' "Package" Policy at sub- 
stantial savings compared to what you might be 
paying now for similar protection under separate 
policies from most other companies. 

This Allstate policy can give you protection 
against loss from fire and many other perils, pub- 
lic liability insurance, and coverage for many kinds 
of criminal acts. 

Your Allstate Agent can tailor this insur- 
ance under one policy to fit your particular 
operation. He can eliminate dangerous gaps 




and expensive overlaps often occurring with sepa- 
rate policies. 

In the bargain, you get Allstate' s prompt, fair 
claim service . . . from the industry's largest full- 
time, salaried claims staff. 

Get the details about the Allstate Business- 
owners' "Package" Policy, and find out how much 
money it may save you. 
Contact your local Allstate Agent— at Sears, 
or any Allstate office. Allstate Insurance 
Companies, Home Office— North brook, 111. 

Satiny* ttwririrhat lr*« in a very ftir ttnttt, Program not ttmihthlr in 
Hawaii, Mm*qut\, Oregon, Tertu. 



You're in good hands with Allstate 
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This man's plugged into 
the largest information 
network in the world. 



He just hasn't learned 





See that black instrument on his desk r covered with 
paper? He thinks that's a telephone. 
But it's much more. 

If s an input device to the largest information network 
in the world. The Bell System, 

Oscar Mayer & Co. learned how to plug their computer 
into the network to speed error-free invoices to customers. 



Within 24 hours after delivery! 

Tower Paint Manufacturing Co., Miami Fla. r learned J 
how the network could help customers get information^ 
without waiting. It made an ambitious twelve-store expan-^ 
sion program possible. 

Learning how to use the network even made it easier 
for H. K. Porter Company, Inc. to keep track of 36,000 I 





items in seven warehouses and eight producing plants. 
Remember: a phone is just a phone until you learn 

how to use it. That's why we keep a man on our payroll 

called a Communications Consultant. You can reach him 

at your Bell Telephone Business Office. 

His job— to show you how to plug into the world's 

largest information network. 



®ATsJ 



We'll help you 
keep things 



runm 



ingif 



your 



key man dies. 




Some companies slow down when the/ lose 
a key man. Some even clunk to a haft. But 
our key-man life insurance guarantees funds 
to help tide you over— or hire a new man. 

Expensive? Currently, for millions of our 
policy owners, cost-per-thousand of life 
insurance protection is at an all-time low. 
And you'll feel more secure doing business 
with New York Life, We've been on the 
American scene since 1845, Long time. 

Successful, too. We're one of the world's 
largest corporations, with a proud reputation 
to maintain. 

Top agents to serve you. We keep them 
on their toes by offering advanced training 
all the time. Time you taJked to one of 
them. Today. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 




WASHINGTON: A LOOK AHEAD 



Now, on the threshold of 1968, it's time 
for a clear-eyed, hard-nosed look at where the 
economy is headed. 

The air is full of granite-firm predictions, 
especially from Washington policy makers. 

A chorus of prognosticators, both in public 
and private life, say '68 will roll at boom speed 
after bumpy "67, 

The degree of unanimity, particularly among 
federal forecasters, is sort of scary. Especially 
when you look at the wild shots of the recent 
past. For instance: 

LBJ's Council of Economic Advisers under* 
estimated national output last year by about 20 
per cent. For this year, they missed the mark 
by about 25 per cent. The Budget Bureau less 
than a year ago predicted the deficit for the 
current fiscal year at a figure at least 200 per 
cent low, maybe 300 per cent. 

Treasury Department assured us just about 
a year ago that we could "look forward to con- 
tinuing over all growth/' A couple of months 
later business slipped into the first slump in 
six years. 

Of course, this doesn't mean that their crys 
tal-balling about '68 will necessarily prove 
wrong. But there's no such thing either as 
prediction infallibility. 

Though economic indicators show business 
is advancing, remember these big imponder- 
ables could yank the economy this way or that: 

Viet Nam, more strikes, inflation, federal 
fiscal and monetary policies, increasing wage 
demands, coming labor negotiations in steel, 
the Presidential election. 

These are peculiar times. Administration of* 
ficials call for a tax hike to brake the economy 
at the same time the Federal Reserve's mone- 
tary policy pushes its foot down on the accel- 
erator. One banker recently called it "the 
great economic paradox of 1967," 



The times are curious in other ways, too. 
Though most people look for more momentum, 
the muscles of past booms temporarily have 
lost their sinew. Specifically, nobody is pro- 
jecting big outlays for plant and equipment or 
a strong year for big-ticket items. People still 
seem to be salting away savings at an unusu- 
ally thrifty pace. Profit gains are expected to 
be mild compared with recent highs. 

Instead, the boom most people hear right 
over the next hill is still partly the thunder of 
war. A rising commitment of resources— money 
and manpower— to Viet Nam is being made at 
the same time outlays by federal, state and 
local governments flow into new realms of gov- 
ernment activity. 

One of the cardinal economic decisions af- 
fecting this year, last year, maybe years ahead 
has been the President's determination to have 
a guns and butter economy. 

This policy to spend for warfare and welfare 
simultaneously helped whip the economy to a 
gallop and kick up the cloud of inflation that 
now hangs over us. It also has brought Con- 
gressional economy revolt. 

There were other decisions, too. Glance 
back a way to get a better sight of the future. 

In 1965-66 almost everybody was optimistic. 
Customers were turning their pockets inside 
out. Business was spending, too. Pouring out 
the bucks for plant and equipment. 

A major capital goods boom, plus the Viet 
Nam buildup, had the economy stretching at 
the seams. State and local governments also 
were spending as if dollars were going out of 
style. 

Then prices began to jump as labor called for 
more pay. Costs began to kite, borrowers 
wrestled each other for financing as money 
grew dear. 

The Fed turned the screws and the credit 
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crunch took hold. Fiscal reins also were pulled 
in. The investment tax credit, which had en- 
couraged erection of factories and offices, was 
suspended. 

So, as 1966 neared an end, home building 
had gone into a depression, the capital spend- 
ing boom was silent, people were worried about 
the war and inflation, including the high price 
of borrowing. They started tucking funds away. 

Because business and industry were stock- 
ing up on goods at a frantic pace, inventories 
were piled high. When government put its foot 
on the fiscal and monetary brakes and sales fell 
off, business was left with a gigantic supply of 
unsold stocks. 

Factories slashed production. Only those 
making defense items kept momentum. Em- 
ployment in manufacturing drooped, retail sales 
were off, profits slid. 

But the mini-slump of late 66 early 67 was 
short-lived. 

The Fed last fall had adopted an easy money 
stance and a couple of months earlier Congress 
had put the investment tax credit back in op* 
eration. 

The steam in the economic boiler has come 
mainly from the Fed's boost in the money sup- 
ply and from government buying, which now 
amounts to about one fourth of GNP, the value 
of all output. 

Government fiscal and monetary policies in 
1968, just as in '67, can steady or rock the 
economic boat 

Those who favor the President's plan to levy 
a surtax say it would cut consumption, hold 
down the wage-price spiral and reduce de- 
mands on the financial system. 

Others predict taxes will add to inflation 
later: More taxes, meaning less take-home pay, 
gives unions strong argument for still higher 
wages. So r business must raise prices, pass 
them along to the customer. 

Whatever else happens in 1968, most 
forecasters— business and government—foresee 



more inflation, cost of living going up more 
than three per cent during the year, 

Labor costs will rise higher. Manpower will 
be scarcer than clean hands in a coal mine. 
Wage settlements are setting pattern six to 
eight per cent above last year. 

Consumer after-tax income now is increasing 
at an annual rate of about eight per cent. So 
customers will have the wherewithal to buy at 
rising prices. Though consumer surveys show 
more caution, particularly about big-ticket 
goods. 

Total government purchases are estimated to 
rrse by $18 billion during '68, Remember, esti- 
mates in this department are always low, not 
high. Even economies in spending would be 
more in nature of trims, not amputation. 

The Fed will likely be reluctant to make 
money tighter, remembering horror stories of 
the '66 credit vise. 

Interest rate may well edge even higher next 
year as credit demands grow, 

Many major industries still are using only 
about 85 per cent of capacity, somewhat under 
desired rate of over 90 per cent. Some seers 
predict capacity use will not rise much in '68. 
If not, productivity probably won't increase 
enough to offset hourly earnings or ease cost- 
price squeeze. 

Housing experts say home building still won't 
spurt ahead much in '68 even with housing 
shortage because of high interest rates, high 
construction costs. 

Business inventories will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to move into better balance in '68, 

Capital spending is expected to rise only 
slightly next year- 

Profits, what with wage hikes and less-than- 
the-best industrial operating rates, won T t be 
much better than this year, maybe about the 
'66 rate, particularly if the surtax is enacted. 

Over-all, we'll ride a little higher in '68, but 
it will be on froth of more inflation than we've 
seen in years. 
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When an Avis girl 
winks at you, 
she means business 



The Av is Winker Code 



-any and wailing. 




2 wink*: It's a compact. 



There you are. Standing in our 
competitor's line. And in a hurry. 

If the Avis girl at the next counter 
winks at you,youVe in business. 

One wink means she can put you 
into a shiny new Plymouth inside 
of three minutes. 

Two or three winks mean you can 
have a compact or a convertible. 

(See Avis Winker Code at left.) 
That is your signal to leave the 
line, come to the Avis counter and 
get a car without waiting. We will 
even accept No.l's credit card. 
But if the Avis girl winks more than three times,please 
disregard the message. 

It's strictly against company policy. 




3 winks; It's a comertiblc. 



3AV1S RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC., A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF 



So you think 
mailing costs are 
untouchable? 

Take another look; 

Ask your Treasurer . . 

Hell tell you that 
Postalia/s low, flat-rate 
rental (no increase 
repardless of how much 
your mail volume grows) 
and minimal service 
requirements can save a 
big 25% to 657c on your 
mailing cost. 

Ask your Secretary.. 

She'll tell you how much 
"down-for-service" 
stoppages by the "other" 
postage meter cost you. 
POSTALIA is built for 
rugg-ed, troublef ree 
performance. (She'll love 
toting the 5-pound 
PostaUA instead of that 
other 11 to 22-1b, jumbo 
to the postofflce.) 

Ask your 

Shipping Foreman.. 

Hell tell you how you can 
profit from a Post alia 
meter for your parcel post 
at a fraction of the cost of 
that "other" meter. Ask 
him what Postalia saves 
by imprinting directly 
on parcels, 

then look at 
POSTALIA— 
the new choice in 
postage meters 





While postal rates go up, you can 
actually reduce your mailing coats 
with Postalia's unique advantages. 
We have saved 25% to 65% for typi- 
cal firms. You save on the machine 
purchase, too, since the same 
Postalia meter works with all high- 
er capacity mailing machines. Don't 
make another move until you see 
what Postalia can do for you. Send 
the coupon for full-color brochure. 



# POSTALIA 



POSTAGE METERS 

32-31 57th Street, 
Woodside, N.Y. 11377 

Send Postalia brochure, please. 



Business opinion 



Al Capp on: 



The Hippie Economics 



To the Editor: 

Al Capp may or may not be a 
good cartoonist, but when he enters 
into the field of economics, [The 
Hippie Economics, September | we 
believe he is not qualified to speak 
with authority. This is particular- 
ly true when he speaks with such 
ridicule and disparagement. 

L. M. DOOLEN 
President 

Telford A Doolen, Inc. 
Lun#\ng> Mich, 

To the Editor: 

Thank you for your article on 
"The Hippie Economics" [Septem- 
ber]. 

Your quotations of Galbraith so 
inspired me that 1 am immediately 
determined to go out and buy his 
book, "The New Industrial State." 

In fact, these quotes were the 
only inspiration in the article* 

Aesthetic goals must, of course, 
be utilized to permeate the imper- 
sonal and mechanical structures in 
society. In fact, this is happening 
anyway. 

If business needs no art, then 

there is no need for an Al Capp. 

REV. REDMOND J. DUGGAN 
Livingston, N.J. 

To the Editor: 

"A] Capp on: The Hippie Eco- 
nomics" was tremendous. Thank 
you. 

OLIVER H. HUGHES 

President 

Citizens National Bank and Tru*t Co. 
Emporia. Kans. 



The Wright decision 

To the Editor: 

This is to commend Dr. Moriey 
for the fine article on education 
["Does Democracy Demand Degra- 
dation ?" September], As a District 
of Columbia resident with children 
in the public schools, the biased 
and wrong decision by Judge 
Wright is a sad reflection on our 
democracy. 

For those of us who have tried to 
fight for the right by keeping our 
children in public schools-even 
though, in my case, I can well af- 
ford to send them to private schools 
—there is no alternative but to wash 
our hands and walk away. 

The children, meanwhile, will be 
sacrificed on the altar of the egos 
of men who want their names in 
the headlines. 

JOHN K. EVANS 
President 

Business Development Fund, Inc. 
Washington. D.C. 

To the Editor: 

It is unthinkable that in a coun- 
try whose scientists can split the 
atom and send men into space, the 
educational establishment has failed 
to develop objective tests of ability 
which could be used for pupil as- 
signment without fear of discrimi- 
nation or personal bias. 

Dr. Morley's emotional discus- 
sion of the Wright decision dis- 
misses this central issue with inap- 
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plead 
beg 
whimper 
demand 







or cry. 

JusPBPftlre you get one. 




The new Smith-Corona Secretarial 315 office electric. Full size. 
Fully automatic. Superfast. Rugged. Reliable. Quiet. Delivers the 
most beautiful pages ever signed. And under $325. 

••Smith-Corona" and "Secretarial" trademark* ore registered in the U.S. Pat. 01 f. 

SCM CORPORATION, 4(0 Park Avenue, New YorV, N.Y 10022 OHk« in Canada and major citiet throughout rh* «aHd. 
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"In 3 hours 
'Jeep'4-wheel drive 
saved me $36,000." 




says David K. Price of Redlands, California 



"When we needed a new pick-up for 
our citrus farms, we looked carefully 
at all makes. I kept coming back to 
the 4-wheel drive 'Jeep* Gladiator and 
finally decided it might be worth the 
extra dough. So I bought it. A couple 
of months later, it became one of the 
best investments I ever made. 

"It had been fairly warm, but by 
mid-afternoon the temperature started 
to slide. At 6:00 P.M., I called the 



weather bureau —'Riverside . ■ . 32* . . . 
Bloomington # . , 30*. . . Redlands . . . 
33 V,. 1 WOW! Down 10* in an hour! 
We didn't have one wind machine on. 

"I loaded drums of fuel for the wind 
machines into the Gladiator and took 
off for our biggest farm — 30 miles 
away. There was a ton of it in the back, 
but the Gladiator really barreled down 
the highway. 

"When I got there, I still had a hun- 



dred yards of deep sand bottom be* 
tween the road and the machines. I 
flipped the lever into 4-wheel drive, 
and stepped on the gas. All 4 wheels 
started to churn. We sank right to the 
hub caps in the soft sand, but then the 
4 Jeep' Gladiator began to grind its way 
-fuel drums and all -right across the 
bottom and up to the grove. 

"The wind machines were all fueled 
up and on by 9:15. Not a moment too 



"I called the weather bureau. It was 
nearly freezing.'* 




"I had to get over a 
chines*. .In a hurry! 



"In between the road and the wind machines was 
yards of deep sand.. -uphill!" 




When the temperature hit freezing, nine wind 
lachines were on. Only one still had to be 



mac 
filled 



"We didn't lose a singJe orange 
And that crop was worth $36,000.' 



enjoys our Gtadiator. Especially when 
love going to places 2-wheel drive 
trucks could never reach." 



"My whole family e 
we're camping. We 
jfd 



soon. At 10:30 it went well below 
freezing, 

"Next day we found we hadn't lost 
a single orange. That crop was worth 
$36,000. 

"Everyone likes to drive that Gladi- 
ator—including my wife. With Turbo 
Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission, 
it's a cinch to drive. She also takes 
advantage of 4-wheef drive.. .flips it 
on when the roads turn slippery, for 



instance (even at 60 m.p.h. it's almost 
as easy as turning on the lights), 

"On days off, we put on the camper 
and head for the hills. The kids love it, 
because we push back 
to places we couldn't go 
before. I don't worry 
about getting stuck ... 
not with this baby! 

"Sure, we paid a little 
extra to get this 'Jeep' 



Gladiator. But I'm so sold on it now— 
that extra amount would seem cheap 
if it were twice as much." 
$CMse& Jeep campoRATtOM 

T0tfMLOMO4M0l. 

Jeep' Gladiator 

You vf got to drive it 10 b«I>*vt il. 
See your Jeep' dealer. Check the Y el Sow Paget. 



CALL 
HOLIDAY INN'S 
MAGIC NUMBER 

TO OPEN DOORS 
THROUGHOUT CANADA, 
PUERTO RICO, THE BAHAMAS, 
AND ACROSS THE UNITED STATES. 

The telephone number of the Holiday Inn Reservations Office 
is a modern "Open Sesame" for more than 130,000 rooms. 

Call this number for meeting facilities in any of 700 cities, 
and put the meeting arrangement details in trained, profes- 
sional hands. Call this number for a transcontinental series of 
meetings — for coordinated tour accommodations bookings— 
or just to reserve a room for yourself in the comfort of a 
Holiday Inn. For your convenience, every Holiday Inn honors 
Gulf Travel Cards, American Express, and Diners Club Cards 
for all meeting, lodging, and dining charges. 

The services of your Holiday Inn Reservations Offices are 
frf-cs and fast as magic with the HOLIDEX Computerized 
Reservation System. 

Magic Numbers of Holiday Inn Reservation Offices 



Akron 836-2236 
Atlanta 873-4292 
Baltimore 539-2450 
Boston 742-5555 
Chicago 663 0500 
Cincinnati 381-5200 
Cleveland 696-6060 
Dallas 357-1711 
Dayton 224-0703 
Detroit 963-8800 
Fort Lauderdale 525*6586 
Fort Worth 335 574L 



Houston 748*3880 
Kansas City r Kan. 471-6021 
Kansas City, Mo„ 
1-800-238*5212 
(no charges 
Los Angeles 878-2565 
Memphis 363-3400 
Miami 532-8361 
Milwaukee 344-7404 
Minneapolis 332-8161 
Montreal 842-8971 
New York 661-3600 



New Orleans 523-2476 
Philadelphia 922*3636 
Pittsburgh 391-1970 
San Francisco 981*5350 
St. Louis 621*6440 
Toledo 243-6103 
Toronto 925-6361 
Washington, D. C. 525 6700 
Windsor 252-6892 



Holiday Inn's extra service begins 
when you call your Holiday Inn 
Reservations Office. 



OF AMERICA, 

3735 Lamar Avenue • Memphis, Tennessee 33118 

DEPT. 11-NB 
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propriate sarcasm. Where has the 
educational establishment been all 
these years? 

The Supreme Court integration 
decision was only 13 years ago. To 
blame the present educational mess 
on integrati on is like blaming the 
race riots on hot weather. 

Whether Judge Wright is right 
or wrong, Dr. Morley's emotional 
outburst demonstrates the incapac- 
ity of the educational establishment 
to pass reasoned judgment, and 
even greater incapacity to solve the 
very real problems the Wright de- 
cision will create. 

WARREN BLANDING 
Executive Vice President 
Marketing 1 Publication*, Inc 
Wutfliin^Um, D C 

"Roots of Union Power" 

To the Editor: 

My most sincere admiration for 
your courage and dedication in ex- * 
posing the parasite unions in Wal- . 
ter Wingo's series of articles, 
"Roots of Union Tower/' 

May the public be educated and % 
informed so that they can take steps 
to stop enslaving themselves and 
robbing this great country of ours ! 
of its freedoms. 

HUDSON L. TUTTLE 
President H 
Omni Tool & Engineering, Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 

Really hit home 

To the Editor: 

Your article "Mow Government 
Fattens Unions*' [September] real- 
ly hit home. 

One of the most frightening 
things to management of small busi- 
nesses such as ours, 25 employees, 
is where do you turn for help and 
counsel Certainly not to the federal 
government. 

RAYMOND V. MITCHELL JR. 

President 

Pepai-Cola Bottling CV 
Sioux City. Iowa 

Puerto Rico's sugar exports 

To the Editor: 

I note a serious misstatement of 
fact in Felix Morley's article, 
"Where the Melting Pot Has Melt- 
ed" [July], 

He says: "It (Puerto Rico) now 
produces for the American market 
much of the sugar that used to come 
from Cuba." 

The fact is Puerto Rico now ex- 
ports less sugar to the United 
States than it did when Cuba had 
a quota. This is primarily because 
sugar land is being converted to a 
more valuable industrial use. 

Puerto Rico sugar exports to the 
United States since the shutting off 
of Cuban raw sugars (last admit- 
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The businessman's [ss[ 

- Hum or ncmENcc 

guide 

to specifying 
fleet cars for 68. 



T. Will they have Chevrolet's new refined body mounting system and improved Full Coil suspension for 
smoother, quieter performance? 

2. Will they have Chevrolet's advanced wide-stance chassis design for a steadier, surer ride? 

3. Will they have Chevrolet's choice of air conditioning systems: Four-Season with both Impala and Chevelle, and Impalas 
fully automatic Comfortron featuring "set it, forget it" thermostatic control? 

4. Will they have Chevrolet's proved safety features including the GM-developed energy-absorbing 
steering column for greater driver security? 

5. Will they have Chevrolet** wide range of 23 power teams including the new 200-hp Turbo-Fire V8 that's standard; 
and the big, new 250-hp V8 you can order that runs on regular fuel? 

6. Will they have Chevrolet's front and rear inner fenders to fight corrosion and rust twice as hard? 

7. Will they have Chevrolet's famous all-welded Body by Fisher for solid value all around? 

8. Will they have Chevrolet's advantage of large size, factory balanced wheels and tires for top roodability? 

9. Will they have Chevrolet's self-adjusting Safety-Master brakes with bonded linings to keep maintenance costs down? 
10. Will they have Chevrolet's traditionally higher resale value? 





The first 
tape-only 

postage 
machine. 




It's all your 
shipping room needs, 
so it's half the ordinary price. 

Your shipping room doesn't need 
a postage machine that imprints 
envelopes. 

The only part they use is the part 
that prints tapes for parcel post. 

Now, that's the only part you 
have to buy. 

The new 9010 Tape Machine by 
Friden prints postage on tapes — 
but not on envelopes. That means 
less machinery in the 
machine, and less money 
in the price: just $190. 
(That's half the price of 
our competitor's "low- 
priced" crank model.) 

The 9010 Is electri- 
cally operated, Simply 
dial the postage you 
want (10 to $9.99), set 




the selector for wet or dry tape, 
press a button, and there's your 
metered tape— without cranking. 

If you want to change from U.S. 
Postage to United Parcel Service 
tapes, simply take off the postage 
meter and pop on the UPS register. 

Shop around. Compare the 9010 
to tape-letter machines costing two 
or three times as much. You'll find 
that half a machine is 
better than one. 

For a demonstration 
of the 9010 Tape Ma- 
chine by Friden, cal I your 
nearest Friden office. Or 
just write Friden, Inc., 
San Leandro, California 
94577. Sales and service 
throughout the world. 

Friden 

divjsion of S I N G E R 



Business opinion, 



ted in 1960) have declined from 
980,176 short tons in 1961 to 711,- 
325 last year. 

L. W. TOMPKINS 



Trwisuivr 

F:»n\ Wlutlock, Dixon & Co. 
N*w York. N,Y. 



Competition on the campus 

To the Editor: 

Businessmen's tax dollars are be- 
ing spent in increasing amounts to 
compete in the talent search on 
America's campuses. 

One placement director at a small 
state college ( enrollment 8,000) told 
me that last year over 400 recruit- 
ers made more than 500 visits to 
his campus and conducted nearly 
5,000 interviews with seniors and 
graduate students. 

More than one fourth of the re- 
cruiters represented government 
agencies ! 

Businessmen today face not just 
the challenge to really sell students 
on our campuses, but to compete 
with tax-supported federal, state 
and local government for that tal 
ent. 

And the competition gets keener 
all the time. 

WILLIAM M. TIMMINS 
AMsiwtant State Planning Coordinator 

Snlt Lake City, Utah 1 

Starving in Mississippi? 

To the Editor: 

1 wish to take exception to your 
article ["Right or Wrong" Sep- 
tember] with respect to Mississip- 
pi star vat inn. 

I have lived in Mississippi for 17 
years and have never seen a starv 
ing child. 

However, 1 do believe there are 
many children, black and white, 
suffering from malnutrition. 

This is not usually the fault of 
lack of money but is primarily due 
to the fact that these people have 
never learned to spend what raon 
ey they get wisely and carefully. 

One way to overcome this prob- 
lem is by instruction in nutrition 
in all public schools. 

ANN CARLETON 
CUrksdale. Miaa, 

Selling them rope 

To the Editor: 

With the "new Republican lead- 
er/' Sen. Thruston B. Morton, more 
outspoken in favor of the Adminis 
t rat ion's East-West trade than the 
Democrats [Washington Mood, Sep- 
tember], what is the difference be- 
tween the parties? 

Is it true or not that over 80 pe 
cent of the North Vietnamese wa 
material is provided by Russia an 
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If you have more than 

one policy to cover all these business risks, 

you have more than you need. 




... One is enough. 

If it's Continental's Comprehensive 
Business Policy. 

That's the one that can ou t r all you j 
property, liability and fidelity risks. 

One policy also means one premium. 
One renewal date. No unnecessary du- 
plication of coverage (you don't need 
Hie extra cost). Less danger of uninsured 
losses (you don't need the extra risk). 



And savings up to 25% (that, you need). 
One more thing. 

The coverage you buy and how much 
of it depends on what you need (not on 
any preconceived ideas of ours). 

Call your local Continental agent. 
(You'll find him listed in the Yellow 
Pages/) He's the one who can tell you 
all about our one-policy policy. 

What more do you need? 



Continental 

Insurance 

Companies 



r»«*«*~i O* Nnn-art ■ 
$»0bo4td f i*t 9*4 Moot* ♦ 



WWAIOfN |ANt Nf.KT.I 

ic^Atin, ni aa*t ui arm 



Business opinion: 



Local 

Businessman 
Makes 




Puts Transamerica Insurance Service 
Just Down the Street from ^bu. 

YourTransamerica Insurance Agent owns his own local business. He 
makes his mark the same way you do- by personalized selling and 
by servicing what he sells. 

That's why your Transamerica agent's main stock in trade is custom- 
tailoring fire and liability insurance programs to fit the exact needs 
of your business. Transamerica provides your agent with the local 
back-up he demands to service you properly. And because he's 
independent, you know Transamerica pays attention! 
So for on-the-spot insurance help, look to your local Transamerica 
Insurance Agent. He's just down the street from you. 



Supporting independent Agents Across the Country 



Transamerica insurance Group 

Home Offict: OCCIDENTAL CENTER • P.O. BOX 54256 ■ IDS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90054 

TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE CO * WOLVERINE INSURANCE CO. • PREMJER INSURANCE CO. 
RIVERSIDE INSURANCE CO. • CANADIAN SURETY CO. * AUTOMOTIVE INSURANCE CO. 




that much of it is transported in 

Polish ships? 

Isn't that one of the reasons we're 
fighting in Viet Nam? I suppose 
Senator Morton will feel better 
about righting in Hawaii— or on 
CatalitUL 

What fantastic insight Lenin had 
when he said over 60 years ago: 
W hen it comes time for us to hang 
the capitalists they will be there 
selling us rope. 

ROBERT FAUVRE 

Northridge, Calif, 
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ie be st rates for shipping 
5 to 50 lbs? 





J 



Stop fishing around 
and call Air Express. 




If you're not hooked on Air Express for 5 to 50 
pound shipments, you're probably paying too 
much. 

And with new lowered rates, Air Express is fre- 
quently the best for heavier shipments too. Espe- 
cially when you're shipping long distances. 

But low cost is only one lure Air Express has 



to offer. There's also door-to door pickup and de- 
livery. Priority. (Air Express goes aboard right 
after the mail.) Overnight deliveries. And lots 
more. 

It's easy for you to take advantage of all these 
shipping benefits. 

All it takes is a fast call to Air Express. 

Air Express ^ 

Division of REA Express 



Executive 
Trends 



EDP and you 
Industry's hall of fame 
Those business letter costs 




Low-priced 
time clock 
helps small 
companies 
meet strict 
wage-hour law 
requirements 

Accurate time records and proof of compli- 
ance are mandatory for all companies sub- 
ject to the wage-hour law. More and more 
companies are finding it pays to avoid wage- 
hour trouble with clock-stamped payroll time 
records. A bonus benefit is that resulting 
employee respect far time discipline shows 
up in increased production! 

Lath em leads the field with a deluxe, fast- 
operating top-inserting time recorder that 
provides error-free two-column payroll ac- 
counting for straight time and overtime, And 
Lathem makes time clocks feasible for com- 
panies with as few as three employees with 
low priced side-printing models which may 
be used tor job time as well as payroll time, 

r- ' 

I LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY I 

I 2127 Marietta Blvd. NW. Atlanta, Ga. 30325 I 

' Please send me complete information and ' 

! prices, also payroll time card samples. I 

| Name J 

• Company . 

Address- . ' 



Executives and 
the computer 

Top managers don't exploit the 
computer fully, one authority as- 
serts. 

"Ever make direct use of comput- 
er data, when reaching a decision?" 
Dr. Rodney Brady, vice president, 
Aircraft division, Hughes Tool Co,, 
Culver City, Calif., asked more than 
100 top manufacturing executives. 

No, they all replied. 

But by 1975, he forecasts, EDPs 
impact will lx> substantial on: 

• The kind of information top man* 
agement gets. 

• Its accuracy and timing, as well 
as on decision making. 

Does that mean computers will 
make the boss obsolete? 

"Nope," he says. "Only that 
they'll solve a lot of his simpler 
problems, and leave more time for 
what he's really paid for -handling 
the tough ones." 

What EDP 
can do 

Some firms already throw tough 
tasks at their electronic brains— and 
get invaluable results, like these: 

• Discover, a year in advance, that 
a project would run three months 
late at current rate of progress. 

Solution: Raid another, lower pri- 
ority job for help. Or shift into over- 
time. 

• Learn that the firm would be 
badly overstaffed, two years hence- 
based on order backlog, plus pro- 
jected new business. 

Solution: Pare payroll before cri- 
sis stage reached. 



Smaller firms assign computers so- 
phisticated work, too. Vogel's, Inc., 
Little Rock. Ark. f frozen food whole- 
saler, programs its IBM 1 130 to take 
seasonal factors into consideration 
when it orders items for inventory. 

"So, it doesn't buy much lemon- 
ade in winter. And it goes easy on 
mince pie in summer," says Dave 
Goldberg, vice president. 

Result: Savings on warehouse 
space and inventory. "Of course, 
it's no subsitute for a seasoned buy- 
er's judgment," he adds. 

Who needs 
a computer? 

Only firms that have: 

• High volume. 

• Repetitive sales. 

• And require in a hurry informa- 
tion that takes some fancy figuring. 

That's the yardstick .Jerome Kan- 
ter offers in his book, u The Comput- 
er and the Executive" ( Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.. Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
$5.95). 

"A $5 million distributor may 
need one worse than a $20 million 
job shop manufacturer/* he says. 

What does one cost? 

"For a general purpose, internal- 
ly programmed model, at least 
S5.1XX) ;i month $2,000 to lease; 
$3,000 to operate. 

■\StalT and programming usually 
run one and a half times monthly 
rental. The same computer carries 
al>out a £90,000 price tag. 

"The sales price is usually about 
45 times monthly rental." 

Or you can rent time from a com- 
puter service center. 

Cost: About $50 an hour for a 




TIME RECORDERS 
PROGRAM TIMERS 
TIME STAMPS 
WATCHMAN CLOCKS 
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Since i962,Plymouth's fleet sales have 

increased 224%. 
What the heck's going on? 



It's a movement, a momentum, 
a beat. The Plymouth 
win-you-over beat. 

In the past 5 years, 
Plymouth's fleet sales have mora 
than tripled. That upswing — 
aside from being the most 
dramatic in the industry — repre- 
sents a growing trend toward 
Plymouth company cars. 

And the beat goes on. f^p 



One of the primary reasons 
the beat goes on is this car; 
the 1968 Plymouth Fury, 

It has the biggest standard 
V a in its class. And the biggest 
brakes. And the biggest trunk. 

This year, it's a whole tot 
belter looking, too. And quieter 
And safer. And more luxurious. 

And the beat goes on. f|p 



It you haven't considered 
Plymouth in recent years, this 
is the year you should. 

Our attitude is win-you-over, 
and we think we've got what it 
takes — everything from resale 
value to faster order processing. 

And the beat goes on. 




Tlymoutli 



CHRYSLER 



... the Plymouth win-you-over beat goes on $f 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 





South has finished his call. 

South demonstrates the Incredible speed of the Centrum Intercom 
system that permits Internal calls to be made in seconds. Only 
Centrum combines the two most advanced features in office and 
plant communications -touch call and automatic voice-switching. 
South and his party conversed hands-free while North was still 
dialing his number on an ordinary telephone used as an intercom. 
May we show you how South s company boosts efficiency and 
slashes 'phone bills with a Centrum hands-free intercom system? 
Just fill out the coupon for Information. 




Q Send literature on the system. 3 , N i 

Name . j 

Title I 



small computer, about $500 for a big 
one. 

Making industry's 
hall of fame 

Found a giant corporation— and 
leave behind a well known product 
linked with your name. 

If your aim is business immor- 
tality, that's a big part of the way 
to win it. 

But there's more, too, University 
of Michigan pollsters say after ana- 
lyzing their recent survey. 

"Who was America's greatest 
businessman?" they asked 423 top 
executives. 

Henry Ford won hands down. 
Runner-up was Andrew Carnegie. 

Besides Ford, others who fit the 
success formula were Thomas Edi- 
son, third; Alexander Graham Bell, 
seventh; Walter P. Chrysler, ninth; 
Harvey S. Firestone, tenth. Others 
in the top 10 were John D. Rocke- 
feller, fourth; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
fifth; Bernard M. Baruch, sixth; E.L 
du Pont, eighth. 

Nearly one fourth of those polled 
picked Ford first. They cited his 
contribution to mass production, 
paying high wages while cutting car 
prices— and "putting the nation on 
wheels," 

To cut theft 
and riot loss 

Can you prevent burglaries and 
break-ins? 

Chicago, other big city police de- 
partments, say Yes. Here's what 
they suggest: 

• Protect vulnerable points. 
Many burglars ( 20 per cent) get 

in by smashing their way through 
plate-glass windows. 

Other favorites: Rear windows, 
basements, coal chutes, and side- 
walk delivery openings. 

• Secure your safe. 

Attach it to the floor— where it 
can be seen from street and change 
combination often, 

• Install alarms. 

Wire all openings— doors, sky- 
lights, windows. 

• Light up. 

Illuminate dark corners outside; 
place inside lights toward rear so 
intruder's silhouette is visible from 
street. 

• Avoid easy access. 

Substitute glass-brick for side and 
rear windows; use sturdy doors, 



ERICSSON CENTRUM, 

16 EAST 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK, M* Y. 1001S 
PHONE (212) S79-1001 



INC. 



Company^. 



Address. 



City, State. Zip. 
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35 U.S. airlines depend 
upon 3,928 travel agents 
for a lot of business. 




v 



How do 
Flying Tigers 
get along 
without any? 



\ 



Because airfreight is Tigers' business, our entire busi- 
ness, we do business with the travel agent's counterpart 
— the Airfreight Forwarder. Like Tigers, he, too, is a 
specialist, devoted to a single purpose: superior service 
to shippers. □ When you plan an important trip, call 
any one of America's 3,928 travel agents. They'll 



smooth the way by taking care of every detail. When 
you have an important shipment to make, call one of 
the 144 Airfreight Forwarders serving the nation's ship- 
pers. They're knowledgeable pros who can save you 
time and money. Or call us direct. Either way, you'll 
be doing business with an airfreight specialist. 



It pays to do business with THE AIRFREIGHT SPECIALIST- 

(&} FL YING TIGER LIN E 

9 ^JoRl^lE AD QUARTERS: INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGEUS, CALIFORNIA 





•LOCKED 




SPACE 




RATI S 



Wheaton sincerely 
tries to provide 
a truly BETTER 

moving service. 





would a 

10%-15%-20% 

premium 
interest you? 

To sell CALL OPTIONS on STOCKS in one's portfolio and to sell 
PUT OPTIONS to acquire STOCKS is considered good business 
by many holders of securities, To interested individuals or insti- 
tutions we will gladly explain the procedure. 

PUT your investments to work . . . CALL 

Filer, Schmidt 

Wtmbera Put & Call M*l A AeaHra ton, Ino. J^Q0^ 9 |||C* 



120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10005 

Please send booklet on How To Use Options. 



NB 



Name- 



Add re*s_ 
City 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



with pin-tumbler or double-cylinder 
locks. 

And in case of riot, tell police lo- 
cation of your warehouses near 
trouble areas to extra protection 
for them. 

Taking a trip— 
business that is 

What's your travel agent's charge 
for getting you an airline ticket, 
making a hotel reservation, arrang-| 
ing a car rental, booking you on a 
cruise or tour? i 

Twenty per cent, 10 per cent or 
five? 

The answer, of course, is no[ 
charge at all, the American Society | 
of Travel Agents, Inc., points out. 

"No reputable agent would charge) 
for these services/* ASTA says, 
"only for other time-consuming 
chores like planning and arranging 
a personalized tour. 

"In fact, it's against the law, now, 
to charge for getting an airline tick- 
et, 

"The agent is reimbursed by a! 
sales commission paid by the carrier, 
hotel or rental agency." 

News to you? 

It is to some travelers. A recent 
study found many who thought these 
services weren't gratis. 

Miss Smith, 
take a letter 

"Nope, wait a minute," 

Economy-minded executives will 
think twice before asking their Gal 
Friday to whip out pencil and dic- 
tation pad. 

It'll cost $2,49 to get that letter on 
paper and into the mail, The Dart- 
nell Corp., Chicago, III., figures. 
They break it down like this: 

Average 
cost 

Stenographic expense 94 cents 
Overhead 61 cents 

Lost motion 20 cents 

Mailing 15 cents 

Filing 10 cents 

Materials 7 cents 

Other expense 42 cents 



TOTAL: $2.49 
nickel more than 



last 



^State_ 



That's 
year. 

It cost $1 .17 in 1953; $L70 in 1957; 
$1.83 in i960; SL97 in 1962; $2.32 
in 1964, 

That's a clue how all office costs 
have risen. 
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The end of the 50 yard dash, 



Now when you want a few copies, your 
secretary won't have to dash hack and 
forth between a ringing telephone and 
the copier. 

The reasons : 

Style: The GAFAX™ 500 isn't the 
kind of big ugly copier you have to hide 
somewhere down the hall. It is the first 
electrostatic copier that comes in decora* 
tor colors. And it comes on an adjustable 
stand {optional extra) so you can put it 
ivenicntly next to your secretary's desk. 



coin 



Economy; While your secretary is ad 
Bailing how beautiful the GAFAX 500 
is, you can he admiring how beautiful rlu' 
price is: onlv S685. 

Reliability : The roll-fed GAFAX 500 
gives you clear, sharp copies every time. 

So our copier saves your girl a lot of 
legwork, and you a lot of money. 

Gafax500 



GENERAL ANILINE t FILM CORPORATION 



Dept. Ni;_\ 140 \V. 51 St., N.Y., N.Y.I 0020 

□ Please send mr literature, pttti "Cram 
Course on Copiers." 

□ Please have a salesman arrange a dem- 
onstration. 

Name 

Firm r 



Position. 
Address. 
Ciry_ 



_ Pboftc _ 



.Slate. 



-Zip . 
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Your USF&G agent can insure them all 

Consult your USF&G agent with the same confidence as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. He is professionally trained and widely experienced in 
offering you insurance protection for virtually everything you value. 
And putting your insurance under one roof can save you time and 
money. You'll find your USF&G agent listed in the Yellow Pages. 

THE USF&G COMPANIES, BALTIMORE. MD. 21203. United States Fidelity A Guaranty Co , Fidelity & Guaranty Lrfa Insurance 
Co.. Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters. Inc. Baltimore. Md, 21203 • Fidelity Insurance Co ot Canada Toronto □ 
CASUALTY - FIRE - MARINE - MULTI-LINE * LIFE • GROUP INSURANCE □ FIDELITY ■ SURETY BONDS 




TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Anything can happen 
and probably will 



BY PETER LISAGOR 



For a time in recent months, the law of probability 
seemed to have been suspended or repealed. Odd, 
improbable things happened to people in Cairo, Mos- 
cow, Montreal and Peking. Washington wondered if 
perhaps the stars were not out of phase, and waited 
nervously lo see if it, too. would be stricken by :i 
shocking lapse of loyalty or the collapse of old reli- 
able standards of conduct. 

Nobody really though! it likely that President 
Johnson would be the victim of a major court betray- 
al in the White House, or of an important defection 
by a friend or ally who announced to the nation that 
he could no longer support the Administration and 
therefore would work next year to retire Mr. Johnson 
to private life. 

But some observers didn't foreclose any possibility. 
They recalled, with a ghoulish turn of mind, that 
Julius Caesar didn't expect to see his old and trusted 
friend Marcus Brutus among bis assailants when he 
uttered that cry which became embedded in the lan- 
guage of betrayal, "Et tu, Brute!" It was that phrase 
that President Harry S. Truman used in a communi- 
cation to his Secretary of State James Byrnes when 
he thought that Byrnes had slyly lurried on him. 

Presidents have not been immune from this sort of 
thing. James A Foley, ihe man who managed 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's first two political campaigns, 
could not accept a third term and broke with FDR. 
Others in Roosevelt's entourage also drifted away on 
ideological grounds. 

Lyndon B. Johnson has had a host of nu n move in 
and out of his orbit, most of them departing for lucra 
five jobs which they would not have been offered but 
for their association with the President. None has 
yet proven to have l>ecn disgruntled, or at least so 
disgruntled as to want to blow the whistle on some 
dusty phase of the LBJ Presidency. Almost all of 
them would like to be tapped now and then for im- 
portant temporary tasks, for that aura of the White 



Mr. Ltsagor M the While Houxe correspondent for 
The Chicago Daily News. 




Chinese leader Mao Tse-tung is stage-managing one 
of the strangest happenings showing on world scene. 

House is a powerful magnet. In short, the law of 
probability has worked in each case. 



What has given rise to doubts about the future is a 
succession of shocks in various places involving a 
fascinating collection of people. 

Who would have guessed that French President 
Charles de Caulle would visit Montreal to attend 
Expo 67 as a guest of the Canadian government and, 
in an astonishing display of gall and boorishness, call 
upon the French-Canadians of Quebec Province to 
"liberate" themselves from the Ottawa regime? The 
suspicion that the aging De Gaulle may have slipped 
into senility scarcely softened the afTront. and the 
French leader was practically disunited to an official 
reception planned for him in Ottawa by Canada's Gov- 
ernor-General and Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson. 

Washington was equally aghast at De Gaulle's be- 
havior, though publicly silent about it, for France re- 
mains a part of the Atlantic Alliance, notwithstanding 
its withdrawal from the military arrangements of 
NATO. A declining and vindictive De Gaulle can yet 
inflict mischief and damage upon America's relation 
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ships with Europe and Washington's great desire to 
see Europe, including Britain, draw together in 
strength and comity. 

9 • # 

If a fiction writer had concocted a story about the 
daughter of a ruthless tyrant carrying the ashes of 
her husband to India and then seeking political asy- 
lum in the United States, where she publishes a 
warm, revealing, intensely human account of her life 
with her despotic father, it probably would have been 
marked down as too incredible. Yet Josef Stalin's 
daughter, Mrs, Svetlana Alliluyeva, has done just that 
with rare good taste and commendable restraint. 

Soviet authorities tried every means at their com- 
mand, short of condemning Svetlana to a violent end, 
to suppress her book. They appealed to important 
U. S. visitors to Moscow, and they had agents circu- 
lating among the American Establishment in an effort 
to enlist support for at least a delay in publication 
until after their celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of their communist revolution. They were mistakenly 
afraid that Svetlana 's revelations would mar their 
boasts and their accomplishments. Stalin's daughter 
was writing no critique of communism but only of 
what it was like as a child and growing woman in the 
house of a paranoid father haunted by fears of be- 
trayal. 

Washington learned from Svetlana what they sus- 
pected about the Kremlin under Stalin, that it was a 
Byzantine society ruled by fear but that even its most 
brutish tendencies could not obliterate the yearning 
for freedom among its victims. 



Another wild improbability occurred in Cairo with 
the reported suicide of Egyptian Fiekl Marshal Abdel 
Hakim Amer, who was President Nasser's alter ego 
and closest associate. When this writer visited Egypt 
in 1954, a few short years after King Farouk had been 
overthrown, Nasser and Amer were a Damon and 
Pythias combination, and Nasser deferred to Amer as 
one would to an older, deeply respected brother. 

But Amer was a victim of the short-lived Arab- 
Israeli war in June. He was first relieved of his high 
army post, then arrested for allegedly plotting a coup 
against Nasser, and finally reported to have killed 
himself by swallowing poison. Washington could only 
conclude from the Amer episode that those who rule 
by the sword must, like Caesar, face a familiar face 
in the crowd gathered to do them in. 

There were other strains to the credulity, but none 
as utterly baffling and full of mad surmise as what has 
been happening in Red China. One reputable school 
of China watchers argue that Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
is staging an ersatz revolution against the very gov- 
ernment he himself established. It is his desire to 
give the youth of China a revolutionary experience, 
according to this group of experts, and he does this by 
keeping China in a state of almost permanent turmoil 
and agitation. He is bent upon destroying any con- 



cept of an elite in Chinese society, including the bu- 
reaucracy, the educational system, the army and the 
Communist Party. 

"It sounds crazy to say that a man is deliberately 
trying to destroy what he himself largely created," 
says one authority, 'but that is roughly what the sit- 
uation is. Mao is in control of what goes on, so far as 
we can now determine. His theory is that only in 
struggle can there be progress, and he's aiming to 
shake up the Chinese so much that when he finally 
passes from the scene, their chances of becoming com- 
placent revisionists. like the Russians, will be mini- 
mal." 

What Mao is doing makes little sense to the Wash- 
ington experts, hut it is of a piece with other im- 
probabilities. Who, asked one official recently, would 
have been venturesome enough to predict that after a 
summer of violent racial disturbances and riots, the 
daughter of the Secretary of State would marry a 
Negro with the full and willing consent and in the 
presence of the parents of both bride and groom? It 
was what one civil rights proponent called <f a coura- 
geous act of the liberal spirit," but few dared to 
assess the political implications of the marriage 
for 1968. 

Expectations were further shattered when the Demo- 
crats decided to hold their !J)fi8 National Convention 
in Chicago's stockyards district, right in the midst of 
a Negro ghetto. The Presidents political lieutenant 
probably figured that the risk of demonstrations or 
worse in late, hot August was outweighed by the oppor- 
tunity to present the Democratic party as a party of 
the people, unafraid to convene in the bleak inner 
cities. Contrast with the Republicans was heightened 
by the fact that the G.O.P. chose Miami Beach, Fla., 
and its gilded hotels as its convention site. 

If the improbable should become wholly common- 
place, the gossips in Washington would go out of 
business. But probably not until they give a full air- 
ing to the subterranean hunch of many that Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara is a reluctant and 
unhappy accomplice in the present strategy in Viet 
Nam, especially the air war. They measure his testi- 
mony before Congressional committees against the 
targets bombed in North Viet Nam, with no regard 
for the caveats and subtleties, and conclude that he is 
being overruled by the President in favor of the 
military chiefs. 

The logical extension of this hunch is thai Me 
Namara must at some point find it impossible to carry 
on. Thus he resigns in a dramatic display of moral 
revulsion, and a season of improbabilities reaches a 
suitable climax. The only trouble with the hunch is 
that it fails to take into account several facts; 1, Mc- 
Namara usually supports the President's target deci- 
sions; 2 T he is a good soldier in the Cabinet and will- 
ingly serves Mr. Johnson as a lightning rod, accepting 
the heat for what are in the last analysis Presidential 
decisions; and 3, if he did resign, it would not be in 
anger but as a carefully calculated move to convince 
the enemy that the U. S. means it when it says it 
wants an honorable peace in Viet Nam. 

But the law of probability has been an uncertain 
guide in recent times, leading to the belief that any- 
thing can happen, and probably will 
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No President can 
destroy it 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



When the Constitution was drafted, in Philadelphia 
180 years ago, there was complete accord on definition 
of the Presidential office. In the forthright words used 
by Alexander Hamilton: "All men of sense will agree 
in the necessity of an energetic Executive/' 

Just as today, a strong President was at that time 
demanded by existing conditions. The urgent problem 
then was how to unite the 13 States which had fought 
for independence as wholly separate and often mutual- 
ly jealous colonies. The Congress, representing local 
interests, could not provide the mortar of union. The 
Judiciary would be a unifying force in time, but not 
immediately. Only a j>owerful executive, trusted and 
respected from New Hampshire to Georgia, could 
form a nation out of the loose confederation, so ram- 
shackle that it threatened to fall apart as soon as the 
fighting stopped. It was the great good fortune of 
Americans, past, present and future, that in George 
Washington there was a man available who, as our 
first President, could guide the infant Republic as 
successfully in peace as he had done in war. 

But the former colonists, having rebelled against 
what was regarded as British tyranny, were very 
much on guard against permitting an autocracy of 
domestic origin. So, while giving the President much 
power, the Founding Fathers simultaneously arranged 
that he should not exercise it in arbitrary fashion. He 
could raise no money except by Congressional appro- 
priation. He must account to Congress for all receipts 
and expenditures. Hc> was made Commander-in-Chief, 
but only the Congress could "declare war," His veto 
power could be overridden by a two- thirds vote of 
both Houses. Right down the line the Presidency 
was hedged about with careful check and balance. 

Hamilton, although the chief advocate of strong 
executive power, recognized the desirability of this 
limitation as much as any of his colleagues. In addi- 
tion to being energetic, he said, the President must 
always have "first a due dependence on the people; 
secondly, a due responsibility/' 

Especially in foreign relations, it was emphasized, 
the nature of this responsibility should be spelled out. 
Therefore, in addition to making the declaration of 
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war a Congressional prerogative, special powers were 
given to the Senate, as the senior and less volatile 
representative body. Its "advice and consent" were 
made obligatory for the confirmation of every ambas- 
sador and consul. The same provision was applied to 
the making of treaties with other governments, adding 
the further stipulation that "two thirds of the Senators 
present concur/* 

Acclaiming these safeguards against uncont rolled 
Presidential energy, Hamilton further wrote, in No. 75 
of The Federalist : 

"The history of human conduct does not warrant 
that exalted opinion of human virtue which would 
make it wise in a nation to commit interests of so 
delicate and momentous a kind, as those which con- 
cern its intercourse with the rest of the world, to the 
sole disposal of a magistrate (Tea ted and circumstanced 
as would be a President of the United States." 

Most contemporary Americans have had little or no 
formal instruction in the brilliant political thinking 
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that molded the original Constitution. The teaching 
of our history, both in public and private schools and 
colleges, has been sadly deficient in this fundamental. 

Yet most Americans are nevertheless well aware of 
the value of such Constitutional principles as that of 
check and balance. A sixth sense warns the average 
citizen whenever such safeguards of his freedom are 
violated. In particular he is apt to react adversely 
whenever a President fails to make the adjustment 
between the leadership which is expected and the 
"due dependence" on the representatives of the people 
which the Constitution demands. 

It is the always possible inconsistency between 
these two requirements that makes the Presidency such 
a demanding office. As sharply put by John Stein- 
beck: "The President must be greater than anyone 
else, but not better than anyone else." Fortunately a 
number of White House occupants have made the 
difficult reconciliation. They are the ones, regardless 
of party affiliation, whom we continue to honor. 

The acid test of whether a President succeeds or 
fails comes first of all in his relations with the Con- 
gress, especially with the independent-minded Senate. 
Eventually, of course, the voters will give their verdict 
at the polls. But long before that test the Administra- 
tion program will either have won or lost consistent 
Congressional support. Nor will party loyalty suffice 
if executive leadership is inept on the one hand or 
arrogant on the other. Under our system the Congress 
as a whole, not merely the opposition party therein, is 
authorized and expected to be reasonably critical of 
the President. 



When Lyndon Johnson came to the White House it 
was widely assumed that he would get along well with 
Congress. He had the unlimited goodwill of a nation 
stunned by the senseless tragedy of President Ken- 
nedy's assassination. In addition there was his own 
high reputation for Congressionxil leadership. To the 
dexterity and skill he had shown there Senator John- 
son owed his selection as Kennedy's running mate. 
And it was expected that these characteristics would 
be helpful when the tall Texan became President. 
That expectation has not been fulfilled. 

Since President Johnson lacks neither energy nor 
ixjlitical shrewdness, and since popular faith in him 
was so strongly confirmed at the polls in 1964, it is 
important to consider why mistrust has now become 
so widespread. 

Personality reasons are often cited and certainly 
talents for ofT-stage maneuver are not necessarily 
helpful in the glare of the footlights. The so-called 
"credibility gap" is emphasized and it is true that 
assurance unmatched by performance always means a 
let-down. A weakness for meaningless cliches alienates 
some and for all there is the legion of unsolved and in 
some cases Presidential ly -created problems. Behind 
all the specifies, however, there lies the failure of the 
President to hold the respect of Congress. For that 
there is a deeper reason than those customarily cited. 



As in the somewhat similar case of Wood row Wil- 
son, the underlying issue is Constitutional, President 
Wilson refused to take the Senate into his confidence 
in the matter of U. S. membership in the League of 
Nations. President Johnson has done the same with 
reference to the war in Viet Nam. Even if the objec- 
live in both cases were justifiable, the means to the 
desired end were not. 

Now, as it did nearly 50 years ago t the Senate is 
moving to assert its Constitutional prerogative. The 
issue is no longer who is hawk or who is dove, nor the 
logic behind either of those positions. What is to the 
fore is the question of whether or not foreign policy 
should be at what Alexander Hamilton called "the 
sole disposal" of the President. To that, even if this 
undeclared war were going as well as its proponents 
claim, the answer would have to be negative. 

Opposition to this autocratic assumption of power 
by the President is not confined to the Senate. It is 
also vigorous in the House, which during the present 
session has become increasingly critical of the cost 
factors that the Administration so lightly piles up. 
Mr. Johnson has unquestionably put energy behind 
the Viet Nam embrogiio, behind the fan his tic space 
program and behind the kaleidoscopic facets of the 
"Great Society." But this energy has not been bal- 
anced by a sense of "due responsibility" to the tax- 
payers. In consequence the whole extravagant design 
lacks underpinning and it is no longer only alarmists 
who see the possibility of a disastrous collapse. 

So what is apparent, a full year before the next 
election, is not only a sea of personal trouble for the 
President but, more importantly, a developing Consti- 
tutional crisis. Such confrontations, in the past, have 
always resulted, even in wartime, in a contraction of 
the Presidential power. When the reach of a Chief 
Executive has exceeded his grasp he has been forced 
to cut down on his pretensions, not happily nor will- 
ingly, but simply because there is no other rational 
alternative. The manner and timing of this Presiden- 
tial retrenchment will be a decisive determinant in 
naming the candidates of both parties, during the 
months immediately ahead. 



President Johnson long since demonstrated that he 
is a shrewd and forceful politician. He has not so 
clearly demonstrated that he is as well versed in the 
lessons of American history as a successful President 
ought to be. Sometimes this deficiency crops out. 

Properly denouncing last summer's racial riots, in a 
recent speech, Mr, Johnson said: "We cannot tolerate 
behavior that destroys what generations of men and 
women have built here in America— no matter what 
stimulates that behavior, no matter what is offered to 
try to justify it." 

No exception can be taken to that admirable state- 
ment. But, ironically, it is substantially what Con- 
gressional critics are saying about the unlimited ex- 
tension of executive power It took generations of men 
and women to build the well-balanced structure of 
American government, on the foundations so carefully 
laid in 1787. No President will be allowed to destroy 
that accomplishment, no matter what is offered by the 
White House in justification. 
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The public business 
that's clothed in privacy 



BY ALDEN H. SYPHER 



r ou're going to lose your last shred of privacy— if 
you live to the? turn of the century. 

By the year 20(H) man's technical inventiveness may, 
in terms of privacy, have turned the whole nation 
into the equivalent of an army barracks, according to 
Harry Kalven Jr., a professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

David Ricsman, professor of sociology at Harvard, 
predicts that growing pressures for personal achieve- 
ment could bring severe social tensions by 2000, along 
with a related dec line in manners and charm. 

George A. Miller, a professor of psychology at Har- 
vard, is just as pessimistic when he thinks of what's 
ahead for you. By 2000, he says, the limit of man's 
mind to absorb information may tie reached. 

+ 'Wc may already be Hearing some kind of limit 
for many of the less gifted among us," he observes. 



These comments come from I he first discussions of 
the Commission on the Year 2000, sponsored by the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 

They foretell just the starl of what's going to hap- 
pen to you as a result of technical progress -and Big 
Brother's use *>f it to put you on punched cards for 
quick collation. And recall. 

There's still a way to avoid the glass-house existence 
forecast by these academic thinkers: 

Get elected to the Congress of the United States. 

While something less than zealous about protecting 
the right of privacy for you and for me, that body is 
as possessive toward its own privacy as a tiger is about 
her kittens. 

Members have no ret icencc alvnut what they consider 
their achievements such ;is passing the biggest pork- 
barrel l-i J I in history, thus adding to the inflationary 
pressures that continuously reduce the value of your 
money. 

Your august Senators don't even worry about the 
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limit of man's mind to absorb. Whenever they feel the 
pinch they simply vote themselves authority to add 
to their personal staffs, as they did this year to the 
tune of $23,400 per Senator. 

Just how hard the pinch described by Professor 
Miller is, and how long it's been squeezing Senatorial 
limits is illustrated by members' allowances for office 
help. 

These range from $167,400 a year for Senators from 
states with less than three million population to $300,- 
600 for those whose state has a population of 17 
million or more. 

A few Senators don't use it all. Obviously the 
limits of man's mind vary. 

But as talkative as Senators may become when 
telling the Administration publicly that it must cut 
down on expenditures because of the war, they turn to 
stone when questions come around to what they con- 
sider their private lives. 

The privacy they value concerns their income, how 
much it is and from where it comes. 

The Senate, it appears, is determined to remain 
something of a halfway house tor its members. As 
you know, this is the sociologists' term for quarters 
where delinquents, doj>es or others whose conduct 
is a1 variance with the usual mores and customs may 
rest along the arduous road back. 

The Senate's design is unique. Members insist on 
a house that can accomodate travelers going in either 
direction. 



"They indicate this in two ways. First, by the dis- 
inclination of Congress even to admit misconduct by 
members unless they come under unbearable pressure 
as a result of exposure in the public press. Second, 
by the Senate's most recent vote on public disclosure 
of members' sources and volume of income. 

Tin's vote came during consideration of a bill de- 
scribed hilariously as LBJ's election reform measure. 
The Senate approved the over-all bill- but not dis- 
closure—by the unusual count of 87 to 0. 

It would limit to $5,000 the amount any person 
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could contribute to a candidate in Congressional or 
Presidential election campaigns. 

A rich man's clause provided the $5,000 limit 
would not apply to the spouse, child, grandchild, 
|ut nt, grandparents, hrother or sister of the candi- 
date. 

"Does this mean that in an endowed family the 
grandchild can get SI million to run on and the rest 
of us are limited to $6,000?" inquired Sen. Carl T. 
Curtis, Republican of Nebraska. 

"You are going to end up with a Senate composed 
of the sons of the rich," cried Sen. John O. Pasture, 
Rhode Island Democrat. 

Mr, Curtis offered an amendment to eliminate the 
advantage for the sons of riches. Sen. Russell B, Long 




Sen, Joseph Clark t left I for, Sen. Everett Dirksen 
against revealing private incomes of Congressmen. 



of Louisiana, the assistant majority leader, became 
eloquent in defense of the clause. 

"If a rich man pays his son's campaign expense, 
what more likely honest money could come to the 
son?" he asked. If a limit were placed on the father's 
contribution, he added, the father would have to go 
around and ask his business associates to put up the 
money. The Senator seemed to know of no other way. 

"The result of that." he said, "would be all kinds of 
hyprocrisy." 

All kinds? It would be difficult to argue with 
Sen. Long. 

But it would he nothing like the hyprocrisy in the 
bill itself. 

There's nothing in it to prevent members of a 
wealthy family 1 or a not-so-wealthy family acting as 
a conduit) from paying off the cost of a campaign 
after it is over. 

Nor anything at all like the hypocrisy of Senators 
who voted down another proposed amendment, if 
they're honestly after a more honest Congress. 

This amendment was offered by Sen. Joseph S. 
Clark, Demcxrrat of Pennsylvania. It would have re- 
quired all members of Congress to disclose the source 
of their personal income. 

'This is an impertinence and an outrage/* cried 



Sen. Everett Dirksen of Illinois, the Republican I 
leader. Which probably killed the amendment. The 
vote was 46 against, 42 for. 

The Senator from Illinois didn't say why the pro- 
posal was an impertinence and an outrage. 

Perhaps even with his unique eloquence he finds 
it hard to say why a man who strives for public 
office should not be perfectly candid about the direc- 
lion of his personal fortune, once he has the public 
responsibility that goes with public office. 

Particularly if that office happens to be in the Con- 
gress, where one of his important responsibilities is I 
regulating by law how you may make your income, 
and how much of it you may keep. 



The greatest hyprocrisy in the whole bundle is the 
enforcement section. The Senate bill would put ad- 
ministration of the act, including the initiative for 
prosecution of violations, in the hands of the clerks 
of the House and Senate. 

These clerks are, of course, employees of the two 
houses. 

Sen. Hugh Scott, Republican of Pennsylvania, join- 
ed with Sen. Clark in sponsoring an amendment put- 
ling the administration of the proposed law in the 
haiida of the Comptroller General, instead of the 
iwwerless clerks. 

That idea frightened members even more than the 
income disclosure proposal. They voted it down 56 to 
30. 

The Senate would set a hen to guard the weasel 

house. 

• * • 

Having thus demonstrated their moral level to the 
world, some of the same statesmen sat a few days 
later as the Senate Finance Committee. Here they 
approved a bill under which Presidential and Sena- 
torial candidates could dip into the Treasury— which 
holds your income and other federal taxes— to finance 
election campaigns to the tune of $114 million next 
year. 

Discussion of this bill disclosed the faults some 
Senators see in present methods of campaign financ- 
ing. This is one field in which thu-r who ^poke ;ire 
experienced, and to some degree, expert 

"Until today the financing of campaigns was 
looked upon as taking place in the shadowy back 
rooms of America/' said Sen. Long, who joined Sen. 
Albert Gore, Democrat of Tennessee, in sponsoring 
the measure. 

They said this would help end political candidates' 
dependence "on a few wealthy contributors with vest- 
ed interests." 

The committee went for it, 10 to seven. 

The importance of these measures is not their like- 
ly effect, for the chance that either will be enacted 
into law is still uncertain. 

Of more practical importance is the degree of irre- 
sponsibility displayed by a group of public servants 
who would raid the public treasury, already in a rec- 
ord-high deficit, for political purjK)ses and who decline 
to disclose to their employers the sources and amount 
of their income. 
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Where you save 
does make 
a difference 9 

These 20 words tell why: Because 

over the years Savings and Loans 

have paid higher returns on savings 

than any other type of financial institution. 



As a result, here is how we're growing: 




The number of savers at S&L's : The amount of savin g s in S&L's : The amount of earnin gs paid out b y S&L*s : 

Over the last ten years, the number of Over the last ten years, the amount of Over the last ten years, the earnings paid 

savers has doubled* dollars in savings accounts has tripled. have quintupled. 



So, let your savings earn where the 
earnings are dependable-in 

Savings and Loan Associations 

©1967 THE SAVINGS AND LOAN FOUNDATION, INC., 1111 "E" STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D, C. 20004 
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MORE COSTLY 
STRIKES AHEAD 

Rising strength of public employee unions 





William L. Kircher, the rough- 
cast organizing chief for the AFL- 
CIO, stood before a recent conven- 
tion of a public employee? union. 

"The scope of collective bargain- 
ing," he thundered, "is only limited 
hy the bonds you refuse to break/ 1 

He had spoken these words to 
other public employees unions, too. 
This time he was addressing the 
American Federation of Teachers - 
less than two weeks before this fall's 
wave of teacher strikes. 

For any teacher who missed his 
point, Mr. Kircher wore a big, or- 
ange button that said, "Huelga!" the 
Mexican-American slogan for 
"Striker 

Strikes by public employees— fed- 
eral, state and local— are almast al- 




ways illegal. But as the past few 
weeks have amply shown, laws don't 
always slop unions, 

Unions keep right on calling for 
strikes of public employees: usual- 
ly, they merely give the strikes oth- 
er names. 

Policemen in Youngstown, Ohio, 
claimed they were attending t4 nm 
ttnuoua professional meet tags" 
around the pool tables al the police- 
men's lodge. 

Nurses across the land catch a 
strange, undetectable disease thai 
keeps nurses away from duty. 

Teachers earn- picket signs past 
students and maintain they are 
merely staging "professional pro- 
tests" after refusing to sign their 
employment contracts. 

Firemen in Nashua, N.H., and 
Topeka, Kans., pulled ''slowdowns" 
— doing nothing but answering fin? 
calls. 

< Garbage and trash collectors go 
on ' sick call" while filth piles up in 
the streets. 

New York City's public-paid 
transit workers were more straight- 
forward last year when they walked 
off their government- protected jobs, 
they not only said bluntly thai 
they were striking, but they even 
defied the state government. City 
Hall, the courts and the taxpayers 
to do anything about it. 

Their comeuppance for such ar- 
rogance was the receipt of record - 
high wage bikes and complete par- 
dons from prosecution for breaking 
the laws and damaging innocent 
persons and businesses 

Today's attitude of public em- 
ployees unions can be seen in the 
words of James E. Mundy. organi- 
zation director for the American 
Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO: 
"Where there have not been laws, 
we've molded them: where there are 
laws, we*ve changed them." 

What taxpayers lose 

When public employees go on 
strike, taxpayers understandably 
feel cheated. They get no tax re- 
duction for services they've paid for 
but don't get. Worse, they some- 
times lose, at least temporarily, 
Iheir government's primary service, 
the protection of their rights. 

Strikes by government employ- 
ees seem to be contagious. The 
yearly number keeps growing. Last 
year there were three times as many 
strikes by public employees as the 
year before. The rate is now more 
than 1,000 a year. 



Public employee strikes presently 
are concentrated in those areas that 
an* ' 'union -oriented," such as New 
York and Detroit. But they are 
spreading. 

Three years ago, leachers in Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., voter! 10 to one 
against a strike. Since then, Gen- 
eral Motors* new lx>dy plant brought 
many auto workers into (he city, 
injecting a strong labor union in- 
fluence. Teachers union leaders in 
Kalamazoo now predict that next 
time around they'll get an almost 
unanimous vote in favor of a strike. 

Opinions are splh on whether it's 
right to forbid all public employees 
from striking. 

"No one in the public employ 
should be allowed jo pu^h his will 
against the government for which 
he works." insists Mrs. Ruth Man- 
cuso, energetic president of the Na- 
tional School Hoards Association. 

Theodore W. Khecl, the veteran 
labor arbitrator, agrees that "the 
superior public right should be fore- 
most" in the cases of police and 
firemen. But he doubts if strikes 
by teachers arc so damaging to the 
public interest. 

Jn fact, some believe that the 
overburdened taxpayers can actual- 
ly get some relief during prolonged 
strikes of government employees 
who are not involved in protecting 
lives and property provided that 
private enterprise is a Mowed to cre- 
ate substitute services. 

The problem of inferior services 
of many government-run o|)erations 
is worsened by unions 1 featherbed- 
ding and other make-work practices. 

Many other dangers are seen in 
increased unionization and mili- 
tancy among government employ- 
ees . 

The biggest danger 

The most insidious danger lies in 
the fact that the union movement 
is gaining a new and powerful po- 
litical wca|>on. 

"Whenever you're talking about 
government, you've got to tie talk- 
ing about politics," observes Prof. 
Jan Vettcr. labor-management spe- 
cialist at the University of Cali- 
fornia at llcrkeley. 

(iovernment unions, just like un- 
ions in private industry, are de- 
manding that they be allowed to 
take over more and more of the de- 
cision-making traditionally reserved 
for management. 

Teachers unions, for example, in- 
sist on a voice in controlling not 
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just salaries, but also sizes of class- 
es, types of buildings and even the 
subject matter to be taught. 

An experienced public employee 
negotiator, John Metzler. predict* 
that before long school administra- 
tors across the land will have to 
bargain with unions over "both the 
hardware and the software used in 
classes." 

And, you may be sure, unions 
will demand that both the hard- 
ware, like chairs and blackboards, 
and the software, like philosophical 
ideas, must carry union labels. 

The AFL-CIO has pressured 
school boards across the land to 
drop textbooks from Kingsport 
Press, Inc., one of the country's 
largest book manufacturers. 

The reason? Powerful AFL-CIO 
printing locals in the North have 
been jealous of the business that 
has gone to Kingsport, a pocket of 
prosperity in the Appaiachia sec- 
tion of Tennessee, 

Also, the AFL-CIO is angry with 
Kingsport employees who want to 
shake off the AFL-CIO union that 
supposedly represents them. For 
four years, the union federation has 
stalled off a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decertification election 
at Kingsport. 

Unions also arc trumpeting for 



special courses and textbooks in 
labor history, praising unions. They 
want history rewritten to show that 
trade unionism made America 
strong. 

The unions have commissioned 
favorite professors and writers to 
prepare such texts and already have 
formed lists of union-approved 
books. They are twisting arms on 
school boards to get the books 
adopted in classes. 

"We must reshape the curricu- 
lum," insists Carl J. Megel, the 
I u mbe r j ae k - sh a pe d Wa s h i n g t o n re \ >- 
resentative for the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFL-CIO. 

In this, unions have the blessing 
of Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, who still carries a teachers 
union card. At the annual AFT 
convention he said: "We ought to 
be teaching labor history in our 
schools. Most people ought to know 
about the labor movement: How it 
was built: of the troubles of many 
of the early labor leaders; the brutal 
beatings that nianv of them had to 

take/' 

The Vice President also called 
for "a little teacher power" and pro- 
posed that high school aged youths 
he required to get a teacher's okay 
before they could take outside jobs. 
He said this would make teachers 



Strikes by public employees, like these Youngsiown, Ohio, police and 
firemen, are on the rise as government workers unions flex muscles. 




more important in students* eyes. 

Union leaders also saw the possi- 
bilities here of another way in 
which unions can control who gets 
jobs in America. 

The whole atmosphere at the 
teachers' convention was captured 
in cards passed out reading, "Our 
Goal: A Union Teacher for Every 
child/' 

Unions of government workers 
are proving to be effective funnels 
for pumping union philosophy into 
the machinery of other public pro- 
grams, too, particularly those pro- 
grams promoting social upheavals. 

"The old crusading spirit of the 
labor movement must be revived 
with dedication/' states snowy - 
haired Nicholas Zona rich, organi- 
zation director of the AFL-CJOs 
Industrial Union Department, when 
addressing government unions. 

Today's labor crusades, especial* 
ly among public employees unions, 
are mixed up with social activists* 
programs of many stripes. 

Negro leader Martin Luther King 
recently proposed three mail de- 
liveries a day by three different 
shifts of workers in order to provide 
jobs for many of the unskilled im 
employed. Some leaders in post of- 
fice unions immediately hailed the 
King pronouncement as gospel. 

Government unions holding con- 
ventions in Washington invariably 
take time out to stage marches for 
home rule for the District of Col- 
umbia. 

Government union leaders, too, 
are learning the ropes of militancy. 
The results are disheartening to 
many dedicated employees who 
view their jobs as professions. 

An intensive independent survey 
was taken after last years teachers 
strike in Richmond, Calif., the first 
teachers' strike in the state. It 
showed that the strike had an "un- 
fortunate impact" on students there. 

"Strong pressure was exerted to- 
ward students, parents, certificated 
personnel and classified personnel 
to observe picket lines/* the report 
said, "Some pickets instructed chil- 
dren to go home. . . . 

"Teachers tended to indoctrinate 
students to justify their [wsitions. . 

"Instances of abusive language 
and threats of retaliation were di- 
rected at those classified employees 
who crossed the picket lines. The 
instances of minor seufflings could 
have developed into serious vio- 
lence. 

"A speaker for the AFSCME 
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i American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees^ 
union in a public meeting said: 'A 
strike is war ... No blood h;js 
been shed yet/ There was emphasis 
on the word 'yet/ 11 

Pupil respect for teachers was 
badly ruptured. Students viewed 
their teachers as disenchanted with 
and alienated from their jobs, 

"The best part of teaching is that 
of setting an example/' comments 
Mrs. Irvin E. Hendryson, president 
of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. "In this coun- 
try we have a public that idealizes 
teachers a great deal more than the 
teachers live up to it." 

The highly respected Earl C. 
Funderburk, school superintendent 
of Fairfax County. Va.. adds: "I 
don't think I'd Im? proud to teach if 
1 went on a picket line. What 
would 1 say to my students? How 
could I look them in the eye if I 
became part of a group ruled by a 
mob with slogans?" 

Such growing problems presented 
by the unionization of government 
employees appear to have many 
tangled roots. 

Why the pay problem? 

Certainly a main cause is the 
fact that state and local govern- 
ments can no longer pay competi- 
tive wages for crucial government 
functions, such as police protection. 
This stems mostly from three situa- 
tions: 

1. The federal government has 
usurped many of the taxable areas 
which states and local governments 
once relied on. 

2. Most taxpayers have been 
strained to their limit. 

3> Tax money which could l>e sjient 
on higher wages for those who pro- 
tect lives and property is being di- 
verted to hundreds of ' 'social" and 
"educational" programs such as 
cost-sharing requirements under the 
vast array of federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

Such drains on public funds have 
been vigorously espoused by the 
very trade unions that now Itemnan 
the fact that governments are too 
broke to bend to all their demands. 
For years unions have dreamed up 
and backed schemes for government: 
take-overs of more and more func- 
tions. 

Also at the root of increased prob- 
lems with public employees is thai 
there are so many more public em- 
ployees these days. And t as the 



number of people getting govern- 
ment pay checks grows, government 
unions get richer and bigger. 

Prof. Russell A. Smith, former 
chairman of Michigan's Advisory 
Committee on Public Employee 
Unionism, estimates that by 1975 
one out of every five American ci- 
vilians will be employed by either 
his federal, state or local govern- 
ment. 

About 1.3 million federal workers 
belong to unions. And more than 
hall of the three million federal 
employees are required to be rep- 
resented by unions through ex- 
clusive recognition agreements. 

Fastest growing unions 

The fastest growing unions in the 
AFL-CIO fold are the American 
Federation of Slate, County and 
Municipal Employees, which has 
leaped from 99.000 to 290.000 in 
the past 12 years; the American 
Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, whose 250,000 members are 
twice the membership of two years 
ago; and the American Federation 
of Teachers with a 140.000 mem- 
bership. 

The AFL-CIO's drive to organize 
public employees has been goaded 
by its difficulties in keeping up 
membership in traditional union 
st ran gh olds. 

Even more impotant have been 
the hair-yanking organizing rival- 
ries between AFL-CIO government 
unions and outside unions and quasi 
union "professional associations." 
such as the million-member Nation- 
al Education Association. AFL- 
ClOers sometimes refer to NEA 
locals a* "company unions." 

The AFL-C IO has pi imped enor- 
mous sums of its tax-fee money 
into organizing government unions. 
Its main instrument has been its 
Industrial Union Department, called 
by many government unionists "Big 
Daddy" or "The Bankrolled" Since 
1961 the IUD has given $1.1 million 
to the A mi* ri can Federation of 
Teachers alone, 

AFL-CIO leaders figure they'll be 
getting all the money back with in- 
terest in years ahead. Bigger locals 
mean bigger assessments to the na 
tional office and a richer, more pow- 
erful organization for fighting the 
managements of private business as 
weD as government agencies, 

Increased union gains among pub- 
lic employees are also due to the 
inexperience of most government 
personnel people in dealing with 



unions and collective bargaining 
techniques- 
Government negotiators are often 
baffled by the way unions try to 
build their collective strength by 
erasing differences in pay scales— 
no matter what individual employee 
performances should be. Unions 
want unions, not individuals, to get 
the credit for pay raises. 

Also, unlike management nego- 
tiators in private business, most 
government negotiators don't feet 
they're bargaining with their own 
money. And their bosses, usually 
political appointees, figure the extra 
bite on taxpayers won't create as 
many angry voters as a group of 
public employees stirred up by 
union agitators. 

Many public employee groups 
wield tremendous lobbying power 
in legislative and administrative 
halls. For years they have main- 
tained that governments should en- 
courage collective bargaining anrl 
protect strikers inside government 
as they do outside government. 

This has resulted in a series of 
edicts bolstering the ba -gaining po- 
sition of government unions. Most 
notable among these is Executive 
Order 10S88 issued in 1962 by Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

This order generally gives the 
federal government's blessing to fed- 
eral employee organizations and 
states they have a right to bargain 
with the United States government. 

It flatly declares: "Participation 
of employees in the formation of 
pe r sonnel policies affecting them 
contributes to effective public busi- 
ness/' Un'ons have used this order 
as their "bill of rights" in organiza- 
tion efforts among state and local 
employees, too. 

President Johnson last Septem- 
ber took another long step in help- 
ing government unions He formed 
a special Cabinet level committee, 
under Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz, for considering federal union 
problems. Union officials welcomed 
the committee as another device for 
jumping over the heads of govern- 
ment personnel people to air their 
grievances and demands. 

Among tilings unions are asking 
the committee to do are: 

1. Broaden the issues that can be 
nogoi in ted. 

2. Require arbitration of deadlocks 
in contract negotiations. 

3. Form a "little NLRB" to over- 
see federal employee relations. 

Gains by federal employees, of 
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Free to 
Manufacturers. 




INDUSTRIAL 

LOCATION 

SERVICES 




£*PERT. fAC^UAL.COMflOtNTIAL 



We've helped 

lots of 
Manufacturers 
increase profits. 
Why not you? 

An average of 700 manufacturers a year 
are establishing or expanding operations 
in New York State. They are discovering 
that it pays to do business in the nation's 
leading industrial state. Here's where the 
profits are because: 

You get big markets. The average per- 
sonal income of New Yorkers is nearly 
$550 more than the national average. 
We're within easy reach of over 60% of the 
personal and disposable income of both 
the United States and Canada. 

You get tax advantages. New York's 
business taxes are more responsive to 
actual business conditions and you can 
write off depreciable assets such as plant 
and equipment at twice the federal rate. 
Let our specialists tell you all the advan- 
tages you receive in New York. 

Free brochure. Send for "Industrial Lo- 
cation Services/' which explains how we 
can help you locate or expand in New York 
State. And for further information, check 
the coupon below and mail with your let- 
terhead. Or phone (518) 474-4100. Or con- 
tact us through any reliable third party. 

NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



Write in confidence to: 
Commissioner Ronald B. Peterson 
New York State Dept. of Commerce 
112 State Street ~ Room 429 
Albany. N, Y, 12207 

Gentlemen: Please send the following: 

□ Industrial □ Plant 
Location Services Financing 

O Tax Advantages □ New York State 
for Business Business Facts 

□ Money for □ International 
Manoower Commerce 
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course, rapidly trickle down to state 
;ind local employees. And they fend 
to push up wages further in private 
industry. 

Most unionists would like to give 
government employees all the weap- 
ons enjoyed by union members in 
private industry. 

"There are no fundamental dif- 
ferences between public and private 
employees," maintains Joseph 
Grodin, California labor lawyer. 

The recent waves of public em- 
ployee strikes have shown the in- 
fluence of activists from an ti- Viet 
Nam, antisegregation and antiau- 
thority demonstrations who have fil- 
tered into union ranks, 

"There's almost a public-be- 
damned attitude on the part of the 
unions." complains Theodore Clark, 
whose Chicago law firm represents 
many school boards. 

Another disturbing development 
is the way government officials, 
charged with administering the 
laws, shy from invoking laws for- 
bidding such strikes. 

Most suggestions for solving the 
problems created by public employ- 
ees unions boil down to socking tax- 
paver- harder lo meet union de- 
mands. 

Other, less costly, suggestions are 
that citizens should: 

• Insist upon the enforcement of 
present laws that forbid strikes. 

• Work to reduce the number of 
public employees not directly in- 
volved in guarding the lives and 
property of citizens. 

• Strive to defeat political candi- 
dates who are indebted to unions. 

• Fight for laws to restrict unions 
from using dues money for political 
spending. 

• Make members and officers of 
public employees unions responsible 
for damage done by their illegal 
strikes. 

• Support increased use of public 
funds for upgrading the armed 
forces, the police and the courts, 
while cutting down on unnecessary 
frills. 

• Urge that mass resignations sub- 
mitted by striking nonvital public 
employees, including many in pub- 
lic education, be accepted. 

• Encourage better personnel prac- 
tices and two-way communications 
Ix'tween government managers and 
employees. 

• Help improve personnel practices 
by urging thai many of the func- 
tions now handled by political ap- 
pointees \ye turned over to trained 



Jerry Wurf, an official of a state, 
county, municipal workers union, 
addresses labor leaders' meeting. 



civil servants who understand the 
problems in their departments. 

• Push for more mediation and 
fact-finding by neutrals in disputes 
involving pub) ic employees. 

• Stop approving politicians* pro- 
grams for easing union take-overs 
of government employees. 

• Rely upon the normal govern- 
mental legislative process to supply 
the needed wage and hour improve- 
ments, instead of encouraging one- 
sided collective bargaining by pub- 
lic employees, 

• Acknowledge that public employ- 
ees unions are indeed unions. Fire- 
men this year tried In gel immunity 
from North Carolina's restrictions 
on government unions by claiming 
that their Firemen's Association was 
not a union. Their contention 
crumbled when it was shown that 
the Firemen's Association was a 
member of the AFL-CIO, had en 
gaged in a NLRB election and 
had distributed literature extolling 
strikes. 

• Impress upon government offi- 
cials that taxpayers have no inten- 
tion of continually supporting un- 
ion demands that their members 
receive more than the market value 
of their services. END 
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We built the Hermes 3000 to be 
the first smalloffice typewriter. 

Can you think of anything we've 
forgotten? 



By adjusting (he 
touch regulator to one 
of four positions, anyone 
rn your office can reel 
at home on the 3000 



You can halt-space 
fines on the Hermes 
30OG So seventy 
degrees comes out 
70° and not 7Qo 



We invented these 
Flying Margins® for 
the Hermes 3000 and 
placed them in Iront 
where they warn you 
before you break a 
word wrong and lose 
pomts with a client. 



This Is the Hermes 
3000, 10* carriage 
model For a bit more 
money, you can order 
a Hermes 3000, 13" 
carnage model for 
odd-size paper work. 



We designed the 
Hermes 3000 with a 
lot of nice surprises. 
Like this paper tabJe 
for making corrections 
with Ihe paper still 
m the machi 



This push-bunon 



move 



You II Imd every 
key you see on a 
large office machine 
on the keyboard 
of the Hermes 3000 




For the name of the 
Hermes dealer in your 
area and for literature 
on our fuJI line of 
typewriters and figuring 
machines, write 
Paillard Incorporated, 
t900 Lower Road, 
Linden. N J 07038. 



Nobody J ikes to 
change ribbons, so 
we put In a 3-position 
ribbon economizer 
with a stench 
cutting selector. 



For other people s 
sake, we housed 
the Hermes 3000 m 
a casing that's 
sound-absorbent. 



HERMES 

A division of Paillard 
Incorporated, makers of 
Bolex movie cameras. 



Because me 3000 s 
a portable, too, we 
designed a carrying 
case out of a top that 
locks in place to the 
typewriter s base 



For speed s sake 
we grouped all your 
service keys in ihiB 
row and included a 
margin release that 
uniams jammed keys. 



^ There s no outlet for 
a plug on the Herme-i 
3000. U s a manual, 
built lor offices where 
an electric would be a 
wasie of time, money 
and eleclricity 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRADE 
NO BUSINESS WANTS 



BY J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 



More and more the members of 
the organized underworld arc fVx us 
ing their ruthless quests for wealth 
on businessmen. 

Extortion, blackmail, traffic in 
counterfeit securities, thefts of val- 
uable shipments are but a few of 
the ways these vicious men are di- 
rectly attacking honest business- 
men and indirectly all citizens. 

An old scheme -planned bank- 
ruptcy—recently has gained favor 
with the organized underworld. 
Bankruptcy the specter of failure 
■has always been feared by the 
honest businessman. But organized 
crime has added a new dimension 
of fear for businessmen— fear of be- 
ing "taken" by dishonest customers 
who deliberately go bankrupt while 
owing honest businessmen huge 
sums. 

The underworld has even coined 
its own term for the planned bank- 
ruptcy- the hoodlums call it "scam." 

This is just the time of year 
when the risk is highest for honest 
businessmen. Scam merchants are 
now doing their "Christmas shop- 
ping." 

They have various methods of 
getting into the scam business. 
Often they make use of some es- 
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tablished company where they gain 
a foothold as a result of gambling 
debts on the part of owners. Or 
maybe they capture the company 
through some loan shark operation 
whereby the owner cannot meet the 
payments of the high-interest loans 
so easily obtained and so difficult 
to repay. This is called "shylock- 
ing" or the "juice racket" in the 
underworld. 

At other times members of the 
organized underworld have pur- 
chased companies or created them 
solely for the purpose of going bank- 
rupt. 

How scam artists work 

The ideal scam develops from the 
bike-over of an established company 
which has a good credit rating. This 
enables the scam artist to go im- 
mediately into the money-produc- 
ing phase of the operation— the pur- 
chase on credit of huge stocks of 
various products which can be 
quickly turned into cash by resale 
at reduced prices or passed along 
to fellow hoodlums who control le- 
gitimate outlets for the merchan- 
dise* involved. 

The scam operator generally 
deals in merchandise which is easy 
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to transport and very diftVult to 
trace. Among the more common 
items are toys, electrical appliances, 
television sets, record players, ra- 
dios, typewriters, cameras, watches, 
jewelry, furs, luggage, furniture, 
automobile accessories, clothing, 
meat and other food products. 

The hoodlum bankrupt does not 
restrict his interest to only a few 
products. While the company he 
plans to bankrupt may have dealt 
only in toys throughout its exis- 
tence under legitimate operation, 
the scam man, when he takes over, 
may well purchase—on credit— huge 
stocks of as many as 10 or more 
products ranging from canned food- 
to adding machines. 

A case which ended late last year 
with conviction and sentencing of 
four individuals with underworld 
connections shows just how a scam 
operation works, This case started 
in the summer of 1963, when the 
operator of Robinson Wholesale 
Co,, a discount store in Bettendorf, 
Iowa, decided to sell the not Un- 
profitable business. He was con- 
tacted by two men from Chicago 
and eventually an agreement was 
reached whereby the owner would 
sublease the building and sell the 
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fixtures to a group which was in- 
corporated as Harris Discount Cen- 
ter. 

No merchandise was involved in 
the transaction. Harris Discount 
Center took over the premises early 
in September, 1963. Almost im- 
mediately about 1,500 copies of a 
form letter went out to the various 
firms which previously had contact 
with the Robinson Co. announcing 
the take-over by Harris Discount 
Center and inviting the suppliers 
to send salesmen, samples* litera- 
ture and price lists. 

A note of urgency was included 
by referring to the approaching 
Christmas season. An unaudited 
" balance sheet/' indicating assets 
of over $43,000, was included with 
some of the letters as well as lists 
of credit references* 

On a shoestring 

Only a few thousand dollars ac- 
tually was ''invested" in Harris 
Discount Center. The bulk of thus, 
$5,000, was "loaned" to the opera- 
tors by an individual they induced 
to come to Iowa at his own expense 
to serve as a buyer. He was prom- 
ised ultimately the position of gen- 
eral manager. 

The principals in the operation 
were Harris Calvin Jacobs, Burton 
S. Wolcoff, Irwin J. "Pinky" Davis 
and Alan Robert Rosenberg. All 
except Jacobs used assumed names 
in Bettendorf. They spent no more 
than six weeks in Bettendorf, but 
during that time they ran up huge 
bills with area merchants, leasing 
companies, travel agencies and 
transportation companies, many of 
which were never satisfied. 

Shortly after opening its doors 
in September, 1963, as Harris Dis- 



count Center, merchandise began 
to arrive. It included such items as 
jewelry, building materials, bath- 
room fixtures, radios, televisions, 
various household appliances and 
automobile tires ordered from 200 
suppliers. 

Local employees, astounded to 
find merchandise which had been 
delivered one day gone when they 
reported for work the next day, 
were told it had been taken to the 
"warehouse across the river" while 
the store was being remodeled. 

No retail sales ever were made 
from the store. Merchandise valued 
at more than §175,000 was pur- 
chased, either on credit or through 
postdated checks. 

These checks provided the first 
concrete clue to the illegal opera- 
tion when local merchants learned 
there were not sufficient funds to 
cover them. 

On Nov. 27, 1963, a petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against Harris 
Discount Center, It was declared 
bankrupt in December, 1963. The 
referee in bankruptcy was able to 
recover less than $6,000, including 
some store fixtures. 

An extensive FBI investigation 
led to the indictment of Davis, 
Rosenberg (now deceased), Wol- 
coff and Jacobs on Nov. 16, 1964. 
They were brought to trial on Aug. 
1, 1966, in federal court, Des 
Moines, Iowa, charged with one 
count of conspiracy to violate the 
national bankruptcy laws and seven 
counts of mail fraud. 

Each was convicted. 

On Sept. 9, 1966, each was sen- 
tenced to five years on each of the 
eight counts, the sentences to run 
concurrently. Davis and Rosenberg 
were fined $10,000 each, Wolcoff 



was fined $5,000 and a $1,000 fine 
was imposed on Jacobs. Appeals 
were filed and within two hours all 
four were freed on bond. 

Working the j if ice racket 

A classic example of underworld 
seizing and seaming an established 
business occurred in New York 
City. It involved the Murray Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., a wholesale meat and 
poultry enterprise. 

Late in 1960, this firm faced a 
financial crisis. A salesman for an 
affiliated business learned of the 
plight and offered to arrange a quick 
loan through a friend. 

A loan of $8,500 at an interest 
rate of one per cent per week was 
put through the Jo-Ran Trading 
Corp. 

The high interest on the loan 
compounded the company's finan- 
cial problems. The owners soon 
were "talked" into selling a third 
interest in the company to the sales- 
man who had obtained the loan. 
Almost immediately he took over 
as president. 

Business promptly improved. 
The Pride Wholesale Meat and 
Poultry Corp,, a small customer 
for some time, began to tremen- 
dously increase its orders. In a few 
weeks it purchased over $900,000 
worth of produce. The sales price 
was later determined to be below 
Murray's cost. 

The new Murray president 
moved the company bank account 
to the same bank used by Pride 
Corp., and in a matter of days with- 
drew $750,000 which never was ac- 
counted for. Not long afterward, 
Murray went into bankruptcy. It 
owed more than 100 creditors over 
$2 million, most of the debts in- 



The cost of fraud to business is estimated at a 
conservative $100 million a year by Allen E. Bach- 
man, executive vice president of the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. Fraudulent schemes and pro- 
motions involving the mails are of prime concern. 

Misuse of credit cards also is a growing problem, 
particularly in the airline industry, says Franklin 
Oelschlager of the Air Transport Association, Be 



How businessmen are victimized 



suspicious of someone offering airline tickets at a 
fantastic cut rate, he advises. 

Fraud peddlers out to make a quick buck sometimes 
try to do it a dollar or two at a time. Among other 
things they offer advice on how to get loans to dis- 
tressed businesses, terrific profits in stock and bond 
schemes or real estate or even a sure winner in a 
horse race. END 
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©AVIS RENTACAR SYSTEM. INC A WORLDWIDE SERViCXO»- IJT 




How much is it this time? 



How much is it costing you 
to dabble in the trucking business? 

You might be in some other business. But if you own a fleet of trucks* you're 
in the trucking business too. 

And this little sideline is probably costing you more than you realize. 

Money is just part of it. You've got to consider the cost of unnecessary down- 
time and time spent away from your own business. 

Avis* business is trucks. So we make money doing what you lose money doing. 
Meanwhile you can devote all your time to your own business. 

And this way maybe we both can make a buck. 

To find out more about leasing a fleet of GMC's or other trucks from Avis, just 

send your Name an d y 0ur 

Firm's Name 

and Address . 

to V.P. and Sales Manager, Truck Leasing, Avis Rent A Car System, Inc. 900 Old 
Country Road, Garden City, New York 1 1530 Dept. MM I 

The Other Avis 

(Avis Truck Leasing) 



THE CHRISTMAS TRADE NO BUSINESS WANTS vontimwd 



curred in the last few weeks of 
operation. 

An FBI investigation disclosed 
the salesman-president, Joseph Pa- 
gano, was a member of the Vito 
Cenovese La Cosa Nostra family. 
It revealed Pride Corp. was con- 
trolled by Peter Caste! la na, a mem- 
ber of Carlo Gambino's family. 

Oastellana also was identified as 
a partner in the Jo-Ran Trading 
Corp. which made the loan to Mur- 
ray. The investigation Jed to these 
two men being sentenced in Febru- 
ary, 1965, to five years in federal 
prison and fines of $45,000 each. 

Four other j>ersons involved in 
the fraudulent bankruptcy received 
lesser sentences. 

Many angles to shoot 

The professional bankrupt artists 
will use many methods to secure 
extensive credit. For example, they 
will pick a name for their soon-to- 
he-bankrupt company closely simi- 
lar to that of a well-established and 
widely known firm in the area. 

Many companies with careless 
credit departments have discovered 
too late that Jones Brothers Sales 
has no connection with the famous 
Jones Brothers, Inc. 

Other professional bankrupts 
have lulled many suppliers into 
their trap through quick payments 
for one or tw r o small orders. Then 
comes the big order for which pay- 
ment will never be made. 

Another method which has 
proven successful for the scam ar- 
tist involves ordering off-season 
products when the suppliers are 
anxious for business. 

Scam operators are doing their 
" Christmas shopping" now, urging 
speed in the delivery of their orders. 
They bank on suppliers and manu- 
facturers taking the risk in filling a 
big Christmas order for fear it might 
be lost if they wait for the normal 
delay of obtaining a proper credit 
check. 

The FBI is alert to these schemes* 
Often we learn from our sources 
that a scam is being carried out, 
enabling us to trace some of the 
merchandise before it is hopelessly 
lost through transshipments and 
sales. In the last four fiscal years, 
FBI investigations have resulted in 
185 convictions under the National 
Bankruptcy Act and savings and 
recoveries of almost $5 million. 

But the members of the organized 
underworld will continue to take ad- 
vantage of the honest citizens of 
this country through seams so long 



as they find it easy to obtain huge 
amounts of valuable merchandise 
on credit. To stop these frauds, it 
is imperative that greater care be 
taken by suppliers and manufactur- 
ers in checking the identity and 
reliability of their customers. 

Other underworld dodges 

The FBI has had notable recent 
success in investigating other 
thrusts by the underworld against 
businessmen. For example, Sam 
Battaglia, who reportedly replaced 
Sam' Giancana as boss of the Chi- 
cago La Cosa Nostra family, and 
Joseph Amabile, one of his top 
lieutenants, were sentenced to 15 
years in prison and fined $10,(.MX) 
last May, for conspiracy to extort 
some $250,000 from a suburban 
Chicago contractor, 

A third man was sentenced to 10 
years and fined $5,000. Bond has 
been denied them, and they are 
confined to jail while their appeals 
are being considered. These con- 
victions resulted from a coopera- 
tive investigation by the FBI and 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Another top racket figure in Chi- 
cago, Marshall Caifano, was sen- 
tenced to prison for 12 years last 
June, following a guilty plea to 
charges of fraud by wire, interstate 
transportation of counterfeit securi- 
ties and conspiracy. Three associ- 
ates, convicted with him in con- 
ation with defrauding an Indiana 
lumber dealer out of more than 
842,000, received lesser prison 
terms. 

Caifano will .serve this sentence 
concurrently with a 10- year sen- 
tence received in Los Angeles in 
1964 for extorting $60,000 from a 
wealthy oilman. 

A 50-year sentence and $20,000 
fine were imposed last April on 
New York hoodlum John Franzese 
for masterminding a series of hank 
robberies in New York, Massachu- 
setts and Utah. 

Ten other members of the gang 
also have been convicted and sen- 
leuced. 

A six year prison term was meted 
out to Michael Joseph Scandifia, 
alleged captain in the Gambino 
family of La Cosa Nostra, follow- 
ing conviction last June for inter- 
state transportation of counterfeit 
oil company bonds. 

Sentences ranging from 10 to 20 
years were imposed on Chicago 
hoodlum Krnest Infelice and 13 
other mobsters last June, for thefts 
of interstate shipments of photo- 



graphic equipment and silver valued 
at approximately SI million, 

Charles Battaglia was sentenced 
to 10 years in Tucson, Ariz., last 
January, on charges involving an 
extortion of a vending machine 
company operator. 

Fifteen individuals involved in 
21 cases in a nationwide extortion 
gan£ preying on wealthy and promi- 
nent homosexuals have been con- 
victed, More than 30 charges are 
pending trial in this continuing in- 
vestigation. 



ed 
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Fighting the mob 

The FBI has identified La Cosa 
Nostra as the ruling organization 
within the underworld, infiltrated it 
and the cooperating gangs and 
identified the leaders and most of 
the members. FBI investigations 
have led to some 440 convictions 
for violations of recently passed 
laws, and over 335 other charges 
await trial or grand jury action. 

At least of equal importance 
the vast amount, of evidence 
gathered by the FBI during its in- 
vestigations and from sources con- 
cerning violations of other federal 
laws and various local and state 
laws- This information, furnished 
promptly to appropriate authori- 
ties, has led to thousands of ar- 
rests— 3,748 during the last fiscal 
year— by other law enforcement 
agencies. Often this dissemination 
is done in the form of sworn affi- 
davits on which arrests and search 
warrants can be based. 

Organized crime can and does 
hurt the businessman in many ways. 
The morale and efficiency of em- 
ployees can be greatly impaired by 
underworld gamblers, loan sharks 
and drug pushers. 

Criminally controlled businesses, 
often in concert with hoodlum- 
dominated unions, can destroy le- 
i 1 1 ma te com pet i i ors i h rou g h d i s 
honest and underhanded methods. 
And these assaults on the business 
community indirectly affect every 
American through poorer service, 
increased prices, higher insurance 
rates and taxes. 

Law enforcement is locked in a 
bitter battle to halt and destroy the 
forces of organized crime. The busi- 
nessmen of the country can be of 
tremendous help. Refuse to have 
any dealings with members of the 
underworld. Be alert to their 
schemes and promptly report their 
Qlegal operations to proper authori- 
ties. Join in the fight to bankrupt 
the business of the underworld. END 
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A sensible plan 

for men in ridiculous 

tax brackets 



Do you find yourself more concerned about the amount of money you keep 
than the amount you make? There is a man who will take the initiative to help you 
get yourself a better break with a deferred compensation plan. 
He'll discuss ways for your company to send money ahead now so you'll 
get it when you have a lesser tax obligation. 

ie man from New England Life is accustomed to working with business executives. 
They welcome his help. So much so that 60% of all our new business 
is paid for by business check. 




England 
Tife 



New England MutuaJ Life Insurance Co. • Advanced financial planning with Individual and Group Coverages 
• Offices throughout the Nation ■ Home Office : 50 J Boytelon Street, Boston. Mass. 02 1 17 



WHAT TAXES AND SPENDING 
DO TO THE ECONOMY 



Taxes and spending are big issues before Con- 
gress now. So this article, which is part of a series, 
is particularly timely. This is the sixth part of the 
series adapted from a new study course developed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
It's called "Understanding Economics/' and is 
being used to give employees all over the country a 
clearer idea of how this powerful, efficient private 
competitive system of ours works. 



The American nation has grown 
tremendously in people and re- 
sources. Meanwhile, the size and 
scope of their government has ex- 
panded even faster. 

At the turn of the century, only 
one out of every 24 workers was on 
a government payroll. Today the 
ratio is one in seven. The total 
spending of fed era J government 
alone has risen nearly eight times 
as fast as national output. More- 
over, the government debts of the 
American people have risen from 
about six per cent to about 30 per 
cent of their total indebtedness. 

It is clear that government today 
& playing an increasingly larger 
role in the lives and work of the 
American people. 

Will the growth of government 
diminish freedom? 

Historically, Americans have 
sought to guard their freedom 
through a constitutional system in- 
volving a separation and balancing 
of governmental powers. Their ideal 
has been to encourage as much free* 



dom of action and as little compul- 
sion or regulation as possible. 

The economist can only illumi- 
nate a part of this broad issue, yet 
it is an important part. Using his 
economic yardsticks, he can esti- 
mate how much work and resources 
are applied to activities performed 
by government. In some cases, he 
can make jnci innents about econom- 
ic efficiency or effects of these ac- 
tivities. 

Government spending mounts 

Federal spending is almost dou- 
ble state and local spending com- 
bined. 

One reason for increased govern- 
ment spending is the increase in 
the scope of government. This re- 
flects persistent historical trends - 
population growth, the increasing 
urban ism and industrial character 
of the mi t ion and the desire of peo- 
ple for security and protection 
against the risks of industrial and 
urban life. 

Pressure to increase such spend- 
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ing through further enlargement of 
the scope of government is strong. 
It comes from those who believe 
that the federal government should 
increase its responsibility for eco- 
nomic security and social justice. 

Another reason for the increase 
in government is the rising price of 
government services, such as sal- 
aries of teachers, policemen, firemen 
and other employees in the face of 
lower rate of gain in productivity 
in government than in industry. 

Some people tend to minimize 
any threat of increased centralized 
power, arguing, rather, that cen- 
tralism is often needed to cope with 
large aggregates of private power. 

Others challenge the view that 



government growth is inevitable or 
irreversible. They suggest that gov- 
ernment has grown, in part, be- 
cause individual initiative and local 
responsibility have been weakened 
by the very process of increasing 
federal programs to promote securi- 
ty. 

Because the federal government 
has pre-empted local sources of taxa- 
tion, they argue, now the federal 
government receives nearly two 
thirds of the tax dollar and local 
governments receive only one fifth, 
They also argue that there is a built- 
in tendency for government to pro- 
mote its own growth. 

When the federal government 
spends less than it receives in reve- 



nues, the budget is in surplus. When 
spending exceeds revenues, the bud- 
get is in deficit- A deficit is financed 
by borrowing. For example, if the 
deficit for a fiscal year is $10 bil- 
lion, this usually means the Trea- 
sury must borrow an additional $10 
billion. It does so by "issuing"— 
that is, printing and selling in the 
securities market— new government 
securities in the amount of $10 bil- 
lion. 

So the federal debt reflects past 
budget deficits. 

When Washington adds wealth 

By spending more than the reve- 
nue from taxes, government lends 
to stimulate employment and pro- 
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President Johnson would use 
taxes as way to halt inflation. 



duetion. So deficit spending in a 
recession may have the effect of 
adding to the nation's wealth. By 
stimulating fuller use of the na- 
tion's manpower and industrial 
plant, the government debt tends to 
become productive. 

If the economy is at full employ- 
ment, many people believe the gov- 
ernment should run a budget sur- 
plus, which can be used to pay off 
Home of its debt and prevent infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Expenditures of state and local 
governments have increased more 
than any sector of the economy dur- 
ing the postwar period. Revenue 
from property and sales taxes were 
the major source of growth; how- 
ever, state income taxes have also 
risen 

Inheritance and gift taxes are 
levied in most states, with federal 
and state governments sharing them. 

Local revenue shrinks 

While the federal government al- 
most doubled its share of tax dol- 
lars, the localities saw their share 
more than halved in recent years. 

One way this problem has been 
met is through federal grants-in- 
aid to states and state grants-in-aid 
to localities. The federal govern- 
ment, with its superior tax-collect- 
ing ability, has made grants to the 
states for highways, public wet fare 
assistance, vocational and agricul- 
tural education and other activities. 

These grants allow the federal 
government to impose uniform stan- 
dards on programs. They have also 
served, to some extent, to equalize 
regional differences in income, a I 
though some programs, such as fed- 
eral urban renewal, serve to increase 
such differences. 



Likewise, many states give grants- 
in-aid to localities for school con- 
struction, textbooks, highways and 
public welfare. This allows poorer 
sections of a state to maintain the 
same minimum standards as wealth- 
ier sections for schools, roads and 
basic human maintenance. 

Since production and economic 
activity are unevenly distributed, 
however, income differences omtin 
ue between regions of the country, 
and between cities of different sizes 
in the same region. Because of the 
dynamic changes occurring all the 
time in the economy, income dif- 
ferences will probably persist and 
continue to give incentives to peo- 
ple and industry to move to places 
of superior productivity. 

People concerned about the need 
for easing the financial plight of state 
and local governments have ad- 
vanced some proposals to strength- 
en these governmental units. Such 
people prefer to see total govern- 
ment solutions to local problems 
whenever possible. 

Demand tor services rises 

The steady increase in popula- 
tion and the likely continued mi 
mat ion to metropolitan areas will 
further increase the demand for lo- 
cal and state service. Most propos- 
als recently discussed have been de- 
signed to give help to the states and 
localities while preserving local con 
fcroi 

However, Congress so far has pre- 
ferred specific grants, designed to 
foster particular spending purposes 
such as highways, education, urban 
renewal and rehabilitation, mass 
transportation and the like. 

Because the governments spend 
ing and taxing are not subject to 
the disciplines of the profit motive 
and competition, economists have 
wrestled with the problem of how 
to applv economic concei.it> to the 
field. 

tlreat strides in rational budget- 
ing have been made in the Depart- 
ment of Defense under the leader- 
ship of Secretary MrNani.ua \\y 
concentrating choices between al- 
ternative weapon-systems the De- 
partment of Defense is now able 
to evaluate alternatives by a mean- 
ingful process, to strive for least- 
cost solutions and to weigh bene- 
fits against cost. As a result, the 
President has a clear idea of how 
much is being spent for each stra- 
tegic purpose. 

To be sure, in such areas of spend- 



ing as education and research, bene- 
fits are hard to calculate 

Americans ante up willingty 

Tfcfi American tax system an- 
nually collects huge revenues. This 
small miracle occurs each year with 
no violence or bloodshed, and only 
a little griping. 

One great source of our national 
strength is our willingness to pay 
taxes. Such elementary honesty, 
often underrated by cynics, is a 
lesser-known tribute to the charac- 
ter of American democracy. 

Tax systems must be fair. They 
also affect the stability, efficiency 
and growth of the economy. 

Every tax consists of a tax base 
and a rate structure. If you have a 
house assessed at * 10,000, the base 
of the property tax on it is $10,000. 
The tax base for the real property 
tax for a state is the total of as 
sessed valuation for the state. 

The rate structure of a tax refers 
to the set of rates levied by the tax. 
A sales tax may have a simile rate, 
such as four per cent The federal 
income tax has a complicated rate 
structure. 

Who pays taxes? Clearly, the 
manufacturer actually pays the tax 
bill for the stamps he places on 
cigarette packages. But does he 
actually bear the burden of the tax? 

For example, most agree that the 
cigarette stamp tax is shifted by the 
manufacturer to the consumer. That 
is, the manufacturer simply raises 
the sales price of the cigarettes to 
pass the cost of the tax along to 
the consumer - the incidence of the 
tax is on the consumer. Here, inci- 
dence means the final resting place 
oi the tax harden. 

In particular instances, tracing 
the final incidence of taxes is dif- 
ficult if not impossible. 

Standards of equity 

Two standards of equity are used 
to evaluate the fairness of taxes: 
The benefit principle and the abili- 
ty-tu-pay principle. 

The benefit principle holds that 
taxes should be paid by those who 
benefit from the government ser- 
vice. Otherwise, the tax is a sub- 
sidy to users of the service. The 
users gain the service at the ex- 
pense of others. 

The gasoline excise tax charges 
those using cars, in order to pay for 
highways. This seems fair in prin- 
ciple. Yet it is not followed for 
such important functions as public 
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Burroughs counts on Kelly to do lots of chores. Like 
hand posting, accounting, and search and destroy on 
outdated files. We've sent them a legal stenographer, a 
fashion model and even (wonder of wonders) a typist with 
good penmanship. Like many other companies, Burroughs 
has found that Kelly people complement their regular staff, 
and fit in almost anywhere. And the best part is, 
they reduce overhead, overtime and overstaffing — and still 
get everything done from stenography to billing to stock 
handling. You see, Kelly is more than pert secretarial 
help, We offer experienced technical specialists, trained 
marketing help, and willing laborers, too. And we can 
get them to you on a long term plan or a moment's 
notice. That's why we say on our unabashed 
button, "Can Do!" Call us and see. 



SERVICES 



Kelly Girl Division • Marketing Division 
Technical Division ■ Labor Division 
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There it was, 
the greatest improvement in copiers, 
just sitting right in our own backyard 



Actually, we were very happy with our PitneyBowes 250 Copier, But one day, one of our engineers was looking 
out the window and he saw one of our other machines, a mail inserter, being loaded on a truck for delivery 
There's an automatic feeder on it, so no one has to stand around and hand feed every piece of paper. "Why 
don't we put one of those on our copier?", he said. 
And we did. 

And now t besides having one of the best electrostatic copiers on the market, we have the first one that 
can feed itself. All you have to do is stack the pages (up to 100) in the feeder, press the button and walk away. 
The feeder feeds the copier and the copier copies. No one has to stand around to watch. When all the pages are 
fed f the feeder stops feeding and the copier stops copying, 

AH copies come out in consecutive order, separated from the 
originals, so each set is already collated. If you need five sets or thirty, just 
keep putting the whole set of originals back in the feeder and picking up the 
collated ones as they come out. 

The Pitney-Bowes 250 is a compact unit that sits on a desk, plugs 
in anywhere, makes clean, crisp, electrostatic copies, copies from all colors, 
cuts copies to the size of the original, starts with no warmupand is truly a 
piece of machinery that we're very proud of. One of the nicest things is 
that you can buy the 250 now and add the automatic feed attachment 
whenever you're ready for it. 

Wonder why no one else thought of it? 



I o;frt*»v Howes E°M ta ^ e M?i*f>. Addresser-Printers. Foyers inserter-... Counters & Imprinters. Scales, MeOopeners, 
I rn ney Collators, Copters. For Information, write P>tn*j y -B 0 wes, Inc., I3et Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn 06904. 
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education, which some citizens 
might not be able to afford. 

The ability-to-pay principle was 
evolved by Adam Smith in 1776 as 
the first canon of fair taxation. 
This calls for richer people in a 
community to pay more taxes than 
the poor. Also, it can be interpret- 
ed to imply that people who are 
similarly situated pay the same 
taxes. 

Which tax base? The choice of a 
tax base must be made under one 
of the equity principles. Shall it be 
income, wealth, consumption? In 
fact, all three are used in our tax 
system. 

One school of thought holds that 
all taxes should be considered to 
fall on incomes, whatever their 
nominal base. 

Another approach is to tax wealth, 
as our gift and estate taxes do. 

A third approach is to tax con- 
sumption. The argument here is 
that consumption represents the re- 
sources a person actually withdraws 
from the economy. 

What rate structure? How should 
income be taxed? Should the rate 
structure be proportional, with 
equal tax rates applied to each in- 
come level? This was Adam Smith s 
view. 

A rate of 10 per cent applied to 
incomes of $5,000, $10,000 and 
$100,000 is proportional. People at 
each income level pay the same 
rate. 

Our view today is that rates 
should be graduated on incomes. 
This means that the fraction of in- 
come, paid in taxes, increases for 
larger incomes, so that the increase 
in tax payments is more than pro- 
portionate. 

We levy a 14 per cent tax on 
taxable incomes of So 00, and 70 per 
cent on amounts of income over 
8100,000, 

Pates of taxation 

While our income tax has a grad- 
uated (progressive) rate structure, 
other taxes such as sales and excise 
taxes have a regressive effect A 
four per cent sales tax requires all 
income receivers to pay four per 
cent on their purchases. 

But we know that low-income re- 
ceivers save little, if any. Hence, 
they pay the tax on nearly all their 
income. 

High-income receivers save a larg- 
er portion of their income; hence, 
they pay a smaller fraction of their 
income through the sates tax. 



The incidence of the federal in- 
come tax, while progressive, is not 
wholly indicated by the rate struc- 
ture. Many individual and busi- 
ness decisions have come to be 
based partly on tax considerations. 
The result is that business is often 
done in a way that keeps income 
tax payments as low as possible. 

This is, of course, perfectly legal 
and ethical; indeed, it is only a part 
of the rational process by which 
businessmen attempt to produce at 
the least cost, and to maximize 
profits. Since the profits rate aver- 
ages only about four per cent of 
sales for U. S. corporate firms, for 
many, income tax savings are im- 
portant to survival. 

Capital gains taxed less 

A person who sells stocks, real 
estate, or other property for more 
than he paid for it is not taxed at 
the regular rate for that income. He 
is taxed at half the regular rate, up 
to a rate of 25 per cent, if he holds 
the asset more than six months. 

Favorable treatment is given cap- 
ital gains for several reasons. Pro- 
gressive tax rates certainly have 
cut high incomes about in half, 
thus making it twice as hard for in- 
dividuals to accumulate capital. 
This is dangerous in a capitalist 
society because the only other 
source of personal income is labor, 
a source not as productive as capi- 
tal. 

If in a capitalist society we do 
not have individual savers (capital- 
ists), then we may cease being a 
capitalist society. If only corpora- 
tions are able to accumulate capi- 
tal, we may become a corporate so- 
ciety. 

The capital gains provision is also 
a safety valve for the progressive 
tax structure. Capital gains are 
thought of as funds to be reinvest- 
ed, and for that reason, to be en- 
couraged rather than spent, as is 
regular income. Finally, they in- 
volve a risk not undertaken in gain 
ing ordinary income. 

Some observers believe our econ- 
omy needs more capitalists, not 
fewer. They argue that earnings 
from capital form the l>est way to 
distribute productivity gains and 
leisure— much to be preferred over 
government payments. This con- 
cern illustrates the subtle but pow- 
erful impact of the taxing power on 
the economy. 

Localities do not wish to see the 
law changed because they want to 



keep the marketing aid represent 
by this exemption. 

To show further the power of the 
tax system, we may look at the im- 
pact of the corporation income tax. 
The base is net income of corpora- 
tions. The government is, of course, 
almost an equal partner in every 
corporation paying the 48 per cent 
rate, unless the tax is shifted. By 
taking 48 per cent of all profits, the 
government lowers the net return, 
after taxes, expected on investment 
projects. 

Financing new businesses is sur- 
prisingly difficult, localise their fate 
is so uncertain. Retained earnings 
are their lifeblood. Further, a new 
corporation with a new product 
must expand rapidly, or some old- 
er company will imitate the prod- 
uct and take over the market. By 
taking half the profits, the tax great- 
ly slows down the rate of expan- 
sion from retained earnings. 

The result is, often, that many 
small, growing firms sell out to 
large companies and disappear. As 
they do T independent sources of 
economic power disappear, along 
with the chance to diffuse such pow- 
er widely. 

Authors of textbooks resort to 
the term, "mixed economy/* in fay- 
ing to describe our present system. 
The economy is a mixture of pri- 
vate and public activity. It does 
not neatly fit a simple formula such 
as "purely competitive/* or "strict- 
ly capitalistic," or "pure free en- 
terprise." 

Still, the motive force in the 
economy, by and large, is the mar- 
ket for private goods and services 
which makes up 70 per cent of total 
national income. Along with it, gov- 
ernment spending accounts for 
about 30 per cent of total national 
income. 

What are some areas in which 
the changing mix can be seen? 
Among them are government pur- 
chases, research and development, 
government investment in transpor- 
tation, government activity in for- 
eign trade and government plan- 
ning. 

What is the implication of fur- 
ther government coordination of 
its spending power, its regulatory 
power, its taxing jx>wer, and other 
powers to accomplish "social objec- 
tives"? Who decides what are "so- 
cially desirable objectives"? How 
will such developments a Meet the 
structure of the economy? 

Only time will tell. END 
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New 

Republic Steel 
Storage Racks - 
The Complete Line 




Two new posts, three new beams make five new Republic 
Steel Storage Racks- Pallet, Package, Drive- In, Drive- 
Through, and Cantilever. 

Rugged I-beams lock directly into heavy gage steel 
box posts. That's all there is to it. No connecting pieces 
to lose. No special tools. And the racks are as easy to 
adjust as they are to assemble. 

Capacities from 700 to 1 8,000 pounds per shelf. A full 
range of sizes. 

A new, conventional, package beam is also available 
for light-duty racks, or as an accessory support. 

Your entire installation can be handled by one local 



source, Republic's Man from Manufacturing, Besides the 
new family of storage racks, he carries the complete line 
of Republic Storage Products -Pallets. Boxes, Skids. 
Bins, Shelving, Tool Room and Shop Equipment, You'll 
find him in the Yellow Pages under "Shelving," or write 
direct to the address below. 



MANUFACTURING DIVISION 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Youngstown, Ohio 44505 

• A Tr*dem»rk of Rtpobhc Steel Corporation 
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BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 



Sky watch on farms 

(Agriculture) 

A new industry? 

(Man a fact urin g) 

Making talk pay 

(Marketing* 



AGRICULTURE 

Up-to-date inventory of nation's 
—and world's— food supply will be 
possible by early 1970 under joint 
program of Agriculture Department 
and space agency. 

Already developed is remote sen- 
sing equipment capable of distin- 
guishing between oats, wheat, soy 
beans, corn, alfalfa, clover, also pro- 
viding early warning of insect infesta* 
tion. plant disease and drought. 

System operates by measuring 
light and heat emanations, which vary 
with different plants, and has been 
successfully mounted on observer 
aircraft. Satellite use is next step. 

Agricultural Research Service says 
one big problem has just been over- 
come In past, data was assembled 
on maps; but skilled map readers to 
handle material needed are scarce. 

Now data can be transmitted di- 
rectly to computers for automated 
analysis, print-out in usabte form. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Continuing generation of local 
leadership is vita/ to community de- 
velopment. 

This is key recommendation of a 
panel studying Flint, Mich., despite 



finding that the city has already bene- 
fited from effective leadership, as 
witness cultural center, community 
college, state university branch and 
a noted school system. 

A panel of businessmen special 
izing in community development ex- 
amined Flint under the auspices of 
the Urban Land Institute at request 
of broad cross section of business 
leadership. 

Its recommendations, to be pub- 
lished shortly, include a call for shar- 
ing leadership with new blood from 
within the community, coupled with 
a paring of number of political and 
civic organizations that tend to dilute 
effectiveness of community efforts 
and spread leadership too thin. 

Another key finding: As to indus 
trial diversification, first priority 
should be given legitimate needs of 
existing industry— in this case the 
GM facilities employing 80 r 000. 

Urban Land Institute's activities 
represent a trend. Since 1947 it has 
sent consulting teams to 65 separate 
communities; eight studies last year 
alone was largest ever. 

CREDIT & FINANCE 

Strong demand for funds is ex- 
pected to keep pressure on interest 



rates on municipal industrial bonds, 
which recently hit 33-year high. 

Some Washington observers ex- 
pect federal borrowings to continue 
pressure on money market. Others 
point to pent-up demand for funds 
resulting from postponed borrowings 
during high-interest crunch last year. 

One Virginia water authority just 
approved a $55 million issue at same 
time as Arkansas issue of $75 mil- 
lion hit the market. Virginia people 
estimate this cost them a quarter to 
three eighths of a point on their is- 
sue, an added cost of more than $4 
million over the life of the bonds. 

One compilation recently listed 
$825 million in municipal industrials 
scheduled for issue soon. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Japan is expected to offer sub- 
stantial opportunities for U. S. ex- 
ports as result of Kennedy Round 
tariff negotiations. 

Commerce Department's Bureau of 
International Commerce says Japa- 
nese concessions on products include 
machinery and electrical appliances, 
electrical machinery, office machines, 
scientific measuring and testing 
equ.pment, lubricating oil and a num 
ber of agricultural products, 

Japan is already the largest single 
overseas market for U. S, exports, 
Japanese imports from United States 
for first seven months of this year 
were up 14 per cent for an annual 
rate of $2.7 billion. 

MANUFACTURING 

Creation of a new manufacturing 
industry is being discussed to let 
lumber manufacturers take bigger 
part in construction of schools, uni- 
versity buildings, apartments and 
commercial and industrial buildings. 

Such long range thinking will be 
aired next month at National Forest 
Products Association's congress on 
technology, engineering and market- 
ing in New Orleans. 

Robert De Grade, executive direc- 
tor of the Canadian Wood Council, 
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Computer interpretation of satellite observations will make 
possible a global inrentory of crop conditions (Agriculture). 



says trend toward industrialized 
building "appears to call for the 
establishment of a new kind of manu- 
facturing between the lumber manu- 
facturer and the builder who will 
fabricate and assemble components." 

Noting that the fragmented lumber 
manufacturing industry lacks type of 
development organization available to 
giant companies in steel and alumi- 
num, he adds: 

"We either need another kind of 
developer or an industry-wide ap- 
proach to development and manufac- 
ture of package systems. " 

MARKETING 

Speakers' bureaus pay dividends 
for drug firms. They expand pro 
grams; others join promotional effort. 

Philadelphia based Smith Kline & 
French has field force people talk 
before service groups on topics like 
health progress through drug ad- 
vances, mental health, dangers of 
barbiturate and amphetamine abuse. 

Smith Kline & French personnel 
made 1780 appearances in 1965. 
2,329 last year; will top that this 
year. Purpose is to inform public, 
which is ignorant of prescription 
drug field, because advertising is 
aimed at physicians. 



Program started eight years ago, 
before government attacks on indus- 
try, says Smith Kline & French 
speakers" bureau manager, John L 
Daly. He cites "happy side effects*' 
of program: 

Firm s field force has greater pres- 
tige among doctors aware of the 
program, and regional managers re- 
port training and experience gained 
carries over into field force's daily 
work, Mr. Daly notes that Ciba has 
had similar program for years; so has 
Chas. Pfizer which is expanding it; 
Syntex has consultants training its 
men, and Eli Lilly is considering such 
an effort. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

A raft of new water management 
recommendations will clash with of- 
ficial Washington policy. 

Dr. Allen V. Kneese. director of 
Resources for the Future's program 
on quality of the environment, notes 
that official government thinking fa- 
vors arbitrary water quality stand- 
ards, treatment of sources of pol- 
lution and incentives for constructing 
treatment plants. 

But his book, "Managing Water 
Quality/' to be published by Johns 
Hopkins University Press, takes dif- 



ferent tack. It calls for stream man- 
agement on a river-basin basis, draw 
ing on extensive studies of the 
Potomac, Delaware and other basins. 

Approach calls for a search for 
best combination of measures, like 
changing industrial processes to 
eliminate pollutants, regulation of 
stream flow, establishment of central 
treatment plants, even direct oxygen 
treatment of stretches of river by 
aeration. 

His study suggests enforcement 
could come from a river basin au- 
tority with powers to tax sources of 
pollution. Such taxation could help 
pay for treatment or induce polluters 
to reduce pollution. 

Management also would have op- 
tion to redesign productive processes 
to eliminate pollutants, or treat 
contaminants produced— as costs 
dictate. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Specialists ranging from architects 
to sociologists likely will influence 
location and design of urban high* 
ways. 

A partial step in that direction is 
Department of Transportation con- 
tract for a $4.8 million project 
whereby specialists in *alf environ- 
mental skills*' will join road engi- 
neers in interstate construction in 
Baltimore. Md. 

They'll also include economists, 
psychologists, political scientists and 
acoustical, electrical, lighting and 
mechanicaJ engineers 

Transportation Secretary Boyd said 
effort "may well set a pattern for 
designing urban highways across the 
nation.*' 

Specialist team is joining a game 
already in progress. Baltimore's in- 
terstate alignments are largely de- 
termined, some segments have been 
designed and some land acquired. 

But key source confides that this 
partial experiment may lead to pro- 
cedures whereby teams are assem- 
bled elsewhere to map out and de- 
sign routes for future projects from 
scratch. 
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WHO WILL WIN THE 



Only the most reckless or naive would flatly forecast 
the outcome of a Presidential election a whole year in 
advance. Right? 

But try to find someone who doesn't have an opinion 
even this far from the real balloting". Political currents 
already are astir in the land. Notions are turning to 
opinions, feelings hardening to convictions. Minds are 
being made up about candidates and issues throughout 
America from the clapboard farmhouse to the glassy 
high rise. 

In this sea of opinion, who will be right? 

If historical precedent is a guide— if the pas! is pro- 
logue—any place which has a habit of voting for the 
winner in Presidential elections should be the most val- 
id testing ground for sensing the future. 

Five such bellwether counties now exist in the United 
States. Their residents consistently have voted with 
the majority for President, election after election, in 
this century. 

So Nation's Business sent five of its editors— Jeffrey 
S. O'Neill, Robert \V. Irelan, Vernon Louviere, Sterling 
G. Slappey and Wilbur Martin— to these five prognosti- 
cating counties to find out what the voters are think- 
ing. The sample poll was neither scientific nor does it 
predict anything more than current opinion. 

But if you dip your finger into a bow] of pudding and 
lick it, you get a pretty good idea of what the pudding 
tastes like. Nation's Business editors got the political 
flavor of the country in these five counties. 

The editors talked with farmers, lawyers, mer- 
chants; crisp, little old ladies and strapping truck 
drivers; the politically sophisticated and the blue-collar 
swing voter who decides the election, the man who po- 
litical expert Richard Scamrnon describes as "the guy 
who bowls regularly." 

Here are these editors' revealing reports at Election 
Time '68, minus one year: 
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Bank Cashier Lloyd Rines thinks the war has hurt the Harold McCaffrey, print shop foreman, doubts he'll 
President, but not enough for the Republicans to win. set an "LB J Wins Again" headline a year from now. 



War, welfare and Richard Nixon . . . 




Coos County, N. H.- Harold 
McCaffrey is foreman of a print 
shop in Lancaster, N. H. T the seat 
of government for Coos County. 

Ordinarily Mr. McCaffrey's work 
is prosaic-setting type for ads, 
newspaper columns, handbills, let- 
terheads. But every four yeans on 
the first Tuesday after the first 
Mondav in November, while the 
United States is electing its Presi- 
dent, Mr. McCaffrey moves into 
the big time. 

Hours before polling* places dose 
in the East and before some polls 
even have opened in the West. Mr. 
McCaffrey sets the headline for 



The Coos County Democrat declar- 
ing who the next President will be. 

He has never missed. Coos lias 
never failed to go for the winner in 
this century. 

Mr. McCaffrey is the hell ringer 
in this bellwether county. 

One year from now Mr, McCaf- 
frey will he Betting another Presi- 
dential headline. 

"I can't tell quite yet what the 

head will be,*' he said on a recent 
chill day when these mountain 
lands along the Canadian border al- 
ready were dressed in autumn 
browns and reds. 
"As of now. b year ix*fore the 

election. I'm doubting it will be 
LBJ WINS AGAIN. 1 I'm a Dem- 
ocrat, like about half the voters of 
( oos, but l iu noi vol in-; for John 
son. 1 don't like his policy on Vict 
Nam." 

That same thought wells up like 
a chorus here. 

This is fiercely patriotic country 
where scores of houses wear A men- 



can flags and in whose cemeteries 
every fallen American soldier has a 
small flag waving over his head- 
stone. 

The thought here is not that 
President Johnson should pull 
troops out of Viet Nam. Rather H 
is that President Johnson should 
vend more troops to Viet Nam and 
"do anything else that is necessary 
to win the war and get it over with 

That was the expression used by 
John Kyan of Berlin who works for 
the New England Telephone Co. 
Like other New En glanders, he is 
not accustomed to losing wars. In 
so many words it is the sentiment 
expressed by scores of other voters 
who are not sure but what we are 
losing in Viet Nam or lining ''stale- 
mated to death over there." 

Such thoughts could have a pro- 
found influence in another year 
when the voting takes place, or even 
sooner at the political nominating 
conventions. 

"Johnson recently stepped up 
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the bombing," Mr. Ryan said. 
"That should get him back some 
of the votes he's lost— maybe enough 
to carry Coos again. If he wants 
to make certain, he should blockade 
Haiphong harbor, step up bombing 
and get us to winning.'* 

Soda fountains and grocery clerks 

Coos Countv has the happv static 
look of the "1920*3. It's a place 
where the drugstores are still small 
with marble soda fountain counters. 
Here you can go into a grocery 
store and have a clerk get your 
purchases off the shelves behind 
counters and put them in a paper 
bag. 

Issues which disturb U, S. finan- 
cial circles, such as the 10 per cent 
tax increase proposal, or which 
threaten many Americans as Negro 
rioting does. S4«em only faintly felt 
when they reach Coos County. 

In all of Coos there are only 30 
or 40 Negroes. One is a respected 
municipal judge in Colesbrook. 
Three others are a Negro waitress 
and her two children who were 
brought to Berlin by a restauran- 
teur as a novelty. Business at the 
restaurant has increased since she 
came. 

But a few Coos small business- 
men who need workers of various 
categories said they would never 
advertise in "New York and Boston 
newspapers" for fear Negroes would 
turn up and they would have to 
hire them. They are afraid an in- 
flux of Negroes would create riot 
situations. So they restrict their 
ads to small New England papers 
which few Negroes read. 

As for President Johnson's tax 
increase proposal, the people of 
Coos don't exactly know whether it 
calls for a 10 per cent rise in the 
rate a citizen pays or a 10 per cent 
higher tax bill. They are much re- 
lieved when they hear that the pro- 
posal calls for a man who now pays 
$1,000 a year in income tax to pay 
$l t 100. 

Top issue: Viet Nam 

These people of the far North are 
bothered considerably by govern- 
ment spending. This issue is sec- 
ond only to Viet Nam. 

Northern New En glanders, in- 
cluding Democrats who work in pa- 
per mills of Berlin and Groveton, 
are sick of government debt and 
federal welfare programs which 
they feel creates no welfare, only a 
"fare-thee-well attitude." 

These New Englanders scratch 



hard for a living. They are thrifty. 
The brutal weather gives little away 
and making a crop or making dol- 
lars takes work. 

There is no tolerance for give- 
aways. There is no appreciation 
for fc-deral and state programs help- 
ing someone who has not first tried 
to help himself. 

Coos County is divided down the 
middle on issues, and this is one 
reason the county over the decades 
has swung hack and forth between 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Half the people here a~e old-line 
New England Protestants and about 
half are Catholic. Half are mem- 
bers of tight family units while oth- 
ers feel no strong unit attractions. 
Half the county's 35,000 people 
live in predominently Democratic 
Berlin and the other half in mainly 
Republican towns, logging camps 
and farms. 

There are 6,887 registered Re- 
publicans and 6,71 1 registered Dem- 
ocrats. 

Nearly half the people are of 
French blood. The others are most- 
ly of English and Scandinavian 
stock. Until last year several 
schools conducted classes half in 
French, half in English. Whenever 
there is a wedding or funeral in 
Berlin, many of the well-wishers or 
mourners come down from French 
Canada. They are cousins, aunts 
and uncles who pay no attention 
to national boundaries. 

Coos blows with the political 
winds. In 1948 it went for Harry 
Truman over Thomas Dewey by 
925 votes. In 1960 in another close 
election it gave John F. Kennedy 
2,658 votes more than Richard 
Nixon. 

Conservatism prevails here in at- 
titudes, politics, behavior, tastes. 

Most Democrats here are closer 
to Southern Democrats than to 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
As for Republicans, attorney Ar- 
nold P. Hanson of Berlin admits 
that he and a few of his friends are 
looked upon as oddities because 
they are liberal Republicans. 

Mr. Hanson, a prosperous lawyer 
in his mid-40's who looks like a 
Marine, was the only person spoken 
to who wants U. S, troops pulled 
out of Viet Nam and the books 
closed on the war. He admitted he 
was one of a small group with such 
desires. 

Nixon the favorite 

As of late autumn 1967, Mr. Nix- 
on is the Republican favorite in 



Coos County. Late in September 
a poll made at a New Hampshire 
county fair showed these results: 
Nixon, 465; Reagan, 124; Rocke- 
feller, 66; Romney, 38; Percy, 24. 

A large slice of Mr. Nixon s fol- 
lowing is directly related to bold 
statements he makes on the Viet 
Nam war. Voters seem to think 
that he and President Johnson are 
candidates least likely to falter. 

Attorney Hanson, however, op- 
poses Mr. Nixon all the way, He 
points out that Mr. Nixon could 
not win the Presidency while serv- 
ing as Vice President. Since 1960 
he has lost the California guberna- 
torial election. So why should any- 
one think he can beat Lyndon B. 
Johnson? 

Mr. Hanson is a keen political 
watcher. He is a former county at- 
torney and delegate to several Re- 
publican conventions. 

Governor Rockefeller is being 
watched closely and if he officially 
becomes a candidate— which many 
anticipate— a great many New 
Hampshire people car) be expected 
to desert Mr. Nixon and take up 
with the New York Governor. 

Five years ago Governor Rocke- 
feller left his wife and, in a se- 
quence unpleasant for politics, mar- 
ried a woman with several children 
who had just left her husband. Does 
such behavior hurt one in straight- 
laced New Hampshire? 

Despite the time lapse, it cer- 
tainly does. It still will be injurious 
to the candidate if he goes for the 
big job next year. 

Throughout Coos County there 
is a sharp drop-off in regard for 
George Romney. A diagnosis of his 
candidacy in Coos would be: "Poor 
and the patient is sinking fast." 

Little is known about Gov. Ron- 
ald Reagan and Sen. Charles Percy. 
Governor Reagan's name is brack- 
eted with Governor Rockefeller's as 
a possible Republican team by some 
of the country's conservative voters 
who believe they can get a foothold 
through the California Governor. 
By the same thought process, the 
more liberal element feels it can 
strengthen Governor Rocke feller's 
bid by taking on the more conserva- 
tive California?! as a Vice Presi- 
dential running mate. 

No Democratic rival to LBI 

Little serious thought is given to 
any Democratic candidate except 
President Johnson. Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy is a much disliked man in 
New Hampshire although he is a 
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The man from 
the Northern Plains: 
he's on our payroll, 
but he works 
for you. 

(To find out how, 
send for this brochure.) 



m 



The man from the 
Northern Plains is 
ready and willing to 
go to work for you. 
If you're considering 
a new plant location, contact 
him. He'll touch down at your 
airport, briefcase full of accurate 
data and information sources on 
the entire Northern Plains area: 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, South Dakota. 
Wisconsin, and upper Michigan, 
To find out more about the Man 
from the Northern Plains and 
what he can do for you, send now 
for your copy of the brochure 
entitled, Comprehensive Plant 
Location Services/ 1 Write: 
Mr. W, A. Spitzenberger, 
Area Development Department, 
Northern Natural Gas Company, 
2223 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 
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Northern 
Natural Gas 
Company 



W. A. Spitzenberger 
Area Development Department 
Northern Natural Gas Company 
2223 Dodge Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102 

Please send me your free and in* 
formative "Comprehensive Plant Lo- 
cation Services" brochure so that I 
may learn how the Man from the 
Northern Plains works for me. 
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New Englander, Several people 
said that a year ago the New York 
Senator had the usual large stu- 
dent following, plus a growing fol- 
lowing among adults. What did 
him in? 

"That kid is gone," declares 
Mayor Norman Tremaine of Ber- 
lin, a former Democrat who is now 
a Republican governing a predom- 
inantly Democratic town* 

"Bobby Kennedy says one thing 
today and another tomorrow. He 
antagonizes the ghettos and stirs 
up trouble. His personal appear- 
ance—with all that hair— is bad. 
He's even hurting little Teddy, his 
brother. 

"Bobby Kennedy could not get 
elected dog catcher of Coos." 

Mayor Tremaine, a bouncy little 



other prominent candidate. I do 
wonder if his failure before will, in 
the minds of many people, eliminate 
him now?" 

"I'm for LBJ and I will not 
sway," said Winston Badger, a 
husky Vermonier who now votes 
in Lancaster, N. H. "The Presi- 
dent is doing a pretty good job 
considering all he has to put up 
with. The Republicans haven't got 
a strong candidate anyway. As for 
Viet Nam. I believe in escalation/* 

Mrs. Catherine Murphy is a 
Johnson Democrat who has been 
working for 40 years for a print 
company run by Republicans. 'Tm 
still a Democrat and I always will 
be" she said. 

Some people feel Mr. Nixon 
would escalate faster than Presi- 




Attorney Arnold Hanson wants our troops pulled out of Viet Nam. 



a Nixon-Reagan ticket 
a Johnson-Humphrey 
team with I remember the mayor is 
a former Democrat who is now a 
Republican; the Republicans win- 
ning. 

"LBJ has slipped. People are 
unhappy about Viet Nam. They 
want to finish that war or they 
know Tha i land will follow. What 
we are doing in Viet Nam is taking 
tranquilizers and they don't cure 
diseases. What we have to do is get 
in there and win, 

"No matter what subject you be- 
gin with, you wind up talking about 
Viet Nam." the native-born Amer- 
ican mayor said in pleasantly ac- 
cented English. He spoke only 
French until he was in high school. 
There are still people in northern 
New Hampshire who speak prac- 
tically no English. 

Clinton White is editor of the 
"Republican-Independent" Coon 
County Democrat. He says, "There 
is no question but that Nixon is 
belter qualified for the job than any 



dent Johnson in Viet Nam. Mr. 
and Mrs. Emile Thebarge, Demo- 
crats who live in Lancaster, feel 
the President is "not doing enough" 
and they are beginning to like what 
Mr. Nixon says he will do. 

Few New Hampshire voters are 
more selective than Oleo Marshall 
who, in his 7(Vs, still runs a Lan- 
caster motel. "I never voted a 
straight ticket in my life. I always 
pick and choose. This time I won't 
pick or choose Lyndon U. Johnson. 
Viet Nam is the reason. We got 
ourselves into it, now we are there 
so let's do the job," 

Lloyd Rines, cashier of the Ber- 
lin City National Bank in Berlin 
and a Democrat says: " Now it is 
Nixon who's first, then Rocky. I 
don't think Rocky's marriage prob- 
lem will have any great effect. Viet 
Nam has hurt the President in Coos 
County but not enough so the final 
voting will go to any Republican." 

Another banker, Executive Vice 
President Russell F. Ingram of the 
Farmers and Traders National and 



Savings Bank in Colebrook, be- 
lieves that "if you put all politicians 
in a bag, shake them up, dump 
them out, they will all look alike. 
The only difference is some politi- 
cians give more money away than 
others. 

Too many giveaways 

"And that's one of our big prob- 
lems now. We're giving too much 
away. Colebrook went for Presi- 
dent Johnson in 1964, of course, but 
I don't think it will next year/ 1 

Mr. Ingram describes himself as 
an "independent who leans over 
backward to vote Democratic." 

One town official— a Democrat- 
said he must not be quoted for 
political reasons. He is growing 
more worried about giveaway pro- 
grams. "They start one in Washing- 
ton. Up here they will assign two or 
three people. Then the staff begins 
to grow and soon, look what you 
have. Look at the poverty program. 
It's huge in places where there is 
little poverty." 

An active Democratic leader 
sounded much the same way when 
he said: "Welfare programs are go- 
ing to get worse and bigger. LBJ 
is going to get himself re-elected, 
too, because he's got too much he 
can give awav just before the elec- 
tion." 

John E. Gormley, a Democrat 
and attorney from Lancaster, counts 
four boys from the Lancaster area 
who were killed in Viet Nam. The 
bodies have been brought home and 
still, "I find no one who wants to 
pull out," he says. 

"The war issue is so big that it 
makes all others look small." 

Like several others, he feels a 
l.i v ijicrea.se is justified because 
*we have to pay for the war." 

Although he's a Democrat he has 
closely watched the rise and fall of 
Gov. George Romney in the coun- 
ty, "He talks too much. He's 
changeable," he says. 

As for Nixon: "He's a loser." 

The New Hampshire primary will 
be held in March. It is not expect- 
ed to be as important as usual be- 
cause several of the leading Repub- 
licans are not expected to take part, 
although their followers may drum 
up support. It could indicate how 
large the support might be for the 
candidates listed, however. 

Meanwhile, as Robert Styles, 
drugstore owner in Groveton says, 
"Nixon is by far the leading Re- 
publican and then comes Rock v." 

END 
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PrinevilU city mechanic Ray Nelson, left, is fed up with war protesters. Druggist M. V, Woodward, top, says 
Ln Vs hurting small business. Grocerman Johnson* behind counter, hears many Democrats trill dump President 



Wild west wants /aw and order, . . 




Crook County, Ore. This county 
is 2,082 square miles of mountains, 
forest, valley and some 8,000 peo- 
ple who are just beginning to turn 
an ear to the tumult and the shout- 
ing of pre- Presidential campaign 
politics, 

It*s a county where, for the ma* 
jority, work is still physically hard, 
the hours long and where, when a 
man knows how he feels, there isn't 
any use jawing overtime about it. 

Must of the people you talk to in 
Prineville, Paulina, Post and Powell 
Butte know what they're against 
But few have made up their minds 
who they're for in next years elec- 



tions. Democrats admit they are not 
entirely happy with President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. Some say they'll 
never vote for him again. Others 
aren't so sure, say "it will depend." 

Republicans are divided seven 
ways to Sunday over potential 
(5.O.P. candidates. None of those 
most prominently mentioned cut a 
very deep furrow in the Crooked 
River Valley where mast of the 
population of Crook County dwells. 

The big issues a year before the 
elections in a county that has voted 
for the winning candidate in every 
Presidential election from 1894 to 
data are: 

Riots this includes the whole 
general subject of racial turmoil 
involving crime and soaring welfare 
rolls as well). 

Taxes, 

Spirnling costs (farm equipment, 
living and federal spending). 
Viet Nam. 
Beef imports. 

The names of the two prospective 



Republican candidates most often 
mentioned are Gov. Ronald Reagan 
of California and Gov. George Rom 
ney of Michigan, though not nec- 
essarily because people would vote 
for them. 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York won the Oregon primary in 
1964, still has some appeal, but 
most take him at his word that be 
isn't a candidate. 

Surprisingly, former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon evokes little 
comment; he has a loser's image 
And Sen. Charles Percy of Illinois 
is in the "Senator who?" category, 
a virtual unknown in these parts. 

What Crook County's tike 

To understand how people in 
Crook County feel about the issues 
and possible candidates you first 
have to understand the area and its 
background. 

Its estimated $20 million annual 
income comes from agriculture 
"cattle, feed grain, potatoes), tim- 
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ber and tourists that corne for su- 
perb hunting and fishing and exotic 
rocks: agates, jasper, chalcedony, 
quartz crystals. 

A million acres of the county is 
national forest and the Forest Ser- 
vice payroll and services are an 
integral part of the area* 

The eastern part, centered around 
Paulina, is where most of the big 
ranches are located and here it's 
like the old West. 

Prineville, the county seat of 
3,700, is the area's hub. It holds 
the unique distinction of being the 
only known city to own a railroad 
and, because of this, for the last 
four years has imposed no city 
taxes. It built the 19-mile railroad 
in 1918 so the county wouldn't "dry 
up and blow away/' hung onto it 
through the lean years and now is 
making a tidy profit < $86,000 went 
to the city last year! from its ser- 
vice to the lumber mills and ranch- 
ers and farmers of the area. 

Crook County is heavily peopled 
with those who came from Okla- 
homa and Texas in the depression 
days of the Thirties, first to Cali- 
fornia and then into the Northwest. 
The independence of the old West 
and the memories of men who felt 
lucky to get two bits an hour as fig 
packers, railroad tie hackers and 
lumber stackers play a major role 
in a deep-rooted philosophy that 
nothing really comes easy and if it 
does, there's a joker in the deck 
somewhere. 

Riots and LBS 

There is almost universal outrage 
about the mce riots. 

"What in the world is happening 
to us?" wonders M* V. Woodward, 
short, stocky owner of the Bank 
drugstore. "I never thought I'd 
live to see the day when anybody 
could burn up 160 blocks of a town 
That's nothing more than criminal 
anarchy. If the government can t 
control these riots, then you'd bet- 
ter quit." 

Other merchants feel the same 
way. One has even taken to keep- 
ing a loaded revolver in his desk 
drawer. Not because there are any 
signs that conditions here lend 
themselves, or ever will, to incubat- 
ing riots ' there are only three or 
four Negro families in Prineville), 
but more as a reflection of an un- 
easy atmosphere that "well, you 
just never know." 

Mrs. Roy Davenport, the jolly 
boss of the Credit Bureau of Prine- 
ville, believes the riots are more 



cause for concern as a national is- 
sue than anything, even Viet Nam. 
And, as a leader of the county's 
Democrats, she describes the Presi- 
dent as "controversial." 

"But frankly," she says, "there's 
general apathy about politics out 
here right now. It's too far ahead 
of the elections. I still believe that 
the President will get the votes of a 
lot of people who are griping about 
some of the things he's done/' 

Apathy to politics is apparent. 
There are too many other things 
closer to home. The summer was 
long and dry, driest in years, chas- 
ing the deer high into the moun- 
tains. It caused uneasiness that the 
biggest, and busiest, time of the 
year— the opening of deer season— 
could be hurt. 

"I don't know whether I'd vote 
for the President again," says Ron 
Jay softly, hunkering down on his 
heels at his gasoline service station. 
"I might. It'll depend. 

"I think I would have voted for 
Romney. He seemed qualified. But 
not now. Because of that brain- 
washing thing." 

"Well, rU never vote for LBJ," 
exclaims Mr. Woodward the drug- 
gist. He blames the President as 
the symptomatic cause of a climate 
"where the little businessman can't 
make a living because of rising 
taxes." 

41 When 1 opened my first store 25 
years ago, I worked 50 per cent less 
time than I do now. No Sundays. 
No holidays working. Now I do. 
Just to keep above water. I'm 
swamped with papers I have to fill 
out for the government. 

"I'll tell you one thing for sure. 
I'd never go into business for my- 
self if I were starting all over and 
things are the way they are now/* 

To Mr. Woodward, peering out 
through gold-rimmed glasses, Gov- 
ernor Reagan has "the makings of 
a President. 

"He's a good orator and he's got 
political glamour. Rockefellers too 
controversial. Romney's statements 
have pretty near killed him." 

Why they like Reagan 

The appeal of Governor Reagan 
in (Took County is his bluntness, 
saying things straight and to the 
point. Even for those who don't 
think they'd vote for him, right 
now. his direct and usually const i 
vative stand rates high. 

Mrs, Davenport sees Governor 
Rockefeller and Governor Reagan 
as the two Repuolicans who would 



be most popular in the county, 
mostly because of "familiarity** 

"People know Reagan from TV 
and the movies and Rockefeller was 
all over the state four years ago." 

Bui Dick Hoppes. owner of a 
laundry and cleaning plant and 
prominent in Republican affairs, 
doesn't tielieve Governor Rockefel- 
ler could win again. 

"Ronald Reagan could if he came 
in personally and made a run for 
it." the 37-year-old big, blond, one- 
time hroncohuster says. t% lf he 
stays out, Nixon am do it — if he 
really wants to Hut he'd have to 
come out here and really go after 
it." 

Mr. Hoppes is one of the few 
people in Crook County who can 
see any merit in the U. S. foreign 
aid program. 

"I'm for foreign aid, but good 
God, with some reason; 1 is the way 
he puts it. 

"I think you've got to change the 
way you're doing it. Use it on more 
technicians so these countries can 
do more for themselves." 

Marion Brownfield, who owns a 
cafe in Prineville, couldn't care less 
about foreign aid. 

"If you're going to do any spend- 
ing, spend it at home," he exhorts. 

"There's something else. Til vote 
for any man who'll show us how 
we won't go broke and we're sure 
heading that way and down a 
greased chute. 

"Taxes, prices, everything just 
keeps going up. It seems harder to 
ham? onto a nickel Ibis year than 
ever before." 

Mr. Brownfield, a big man who 
likes to emphasize points by pound 
ing a hand on the counter, left Coal 
County. Okla., in the early Thirties. 
He worked his way to California 
and into the Northwest "doing just 
about anything I could, picking figs, 
stacking lumber, working on the 
railroad/' and isn't enchanted with 
any of the prospective Presidential 
candidates. 

He is exercised about the riots 
and a climate where "people don't 
act like they're proud of this coun- 
try anymore." 

Riots and Viet Nam 

"I know what I'd do with all 
those protesters/* says weathered 
Kay Nelson. r>8, a mechanic for the 
city of Prineville. 'Td draft 'em in 
the Army/' 

Mr, Nelson is a Democrat and he 
views the prospective Republican 
candidates as "making a lot of 
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Do you tell your men 
to get out there and 
really push! Really sell! 
Drive! Drive! Drive! 



(And then put them in 
a dinky little car?) 



Or do you put them in a big, 
solid Oldsmobile? The kfnd of 
cor that lets your men look and 
feel like the winners they 
are, A car that says good 
things about your company and 
about the men who represent it. 
Such as fhis Olds 88. Proud, but 
very practical. With a Rocket 
V-8 Engine that features greater 
low-end torque for better 
performance at lower operating 



cost. More headroom for the 
man at the wheel. More fegroom. 
More hiproom. More trunk space. 
And Olds gives you nine 88 models 
to help fill your fleet needs. 
Every one is further proof that 
Oldsmobile is competitive in 
every way, clear 
across the 
line. 



And your Olds dealer can prove ill 
Whatever the job to be done, 
whether you lease or buy, talk to 
your Olds Dealer today about 
building a fleet of "youngmobiles" 
from Oldsmobile. Or write: 
National Fleet Sales Manager, 
Dept. NB, Oldsmobile 
Division, Lansing, 
Mich. 4892 1. 




'68 "youngmobiles" from Oldsmobile 
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racket*' but not coming up with any 
concrete suggestions on anything. 

"Wed sure be in a hell of a fix 
with that fellow Romney. He can't 
make up his mind on anything. 

"Would I vote for the President? 
It'd be according to who's run- 
ning against him. The President's 
a lot like us. He doesn't have too 
damn much to say about a lot of 
things." 

Mr. Jay, the gas station operator, 
is another who's not willing to 
blame everything on the President 
alone. 

"I don't know if any one man 
can do it all by himself, straighten 
everything out. You elect a Presi- 
dent and just hope for the best. If 
you've got a legislature, it's got to 
pull some weight, too. 

"Sure, taxes are high, too high. 
On the other hand, I like my kids 
to go to good schools and I'm will- 
ing to pay as long as I can/' 

Viet Nam is a very personal 
thing for people in Crook County. 
A lot of its sons are there. 

"I think we're right being there, 
morally," says Mr. Jay, "But there 
ought to be some way not to string 
it out." 

To Archie Hollis, 42, owner of 
Prineville Electric, the way not to 
"string out" Viet Nam is make it a 
declared war. 

t4 If you make it a declared war, 
you'll get it over. You'll get rid of 
all this protesting jazz about an un- 
declared war that's just propaganda 
for those people over there." 

Riots, protests, a seeming lack of 
respect for God and country are 
what nag people in Crook County. 

"This is a good country," says 
slim, easygoing Mr. Hollis. "We 
eed to keep it that way/* 

"That's for sure/' adds Mr. 
Brownfield. 

11 Why, people used to have respect 
for our flag. Now look at 'em. 
They take and tear it up. It's about 
time somebody got tough about 
this" 

Gene Shannon, editor of The 
Central Oregonian, a weekly news- 
paper, believes the war in Viet 
Nam is going to affect anybody's 
feelings, one way or the other. He 
has two sons there, and "the kids 
say this war is necessary. I think 
you've got to pay attention to this/' 

Don Combs, 25, is a salesman at 
Oregon Stationery where he first 
began as a technician repairing 
business machines. He's concerned 
over matters that mean little to his 
generation— such as medicare* 




Cafe owner Brownfield hate* foreign 
aid. lie want* money spent at home. 



"That didn't involve me except to 
double my social security, By the 
time I'm Go. I'll have paid 10 times 
what I'll ever get out of it." 

Governor Reagan doesn't appeal 
to Mr. Combs, "not because he's 
an actor. He just hasn't been in 
politics long enough. I might vote 
for Romney. but I don't know. I 
wouldn't vote for Nixon." 

Want some plain speaking 

What would help make up Mr. 
Combs' mind— and many, many 
others in Crook County— is for all 
those being talked about as poten- 
tial Presidential candidates to say 
what they're for and against -one, 
two, three. 

"I thought the TV debates were 
great. Speakings like that would 
help you make up your mind/' 

He didn't mention Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy until asked, 

"Well, Til l>e willing to bet he's 
President one day. But not this 
time. He's the late President's 
brother and I guess that's one big 
reason for his popularity." 

The power of the Presidency 
worries Mr. Combs, an energetic 
Jaycee. He thinks President John- 
son has too much. "Like sending 
troops to the Dominican Republic 
and other places. Congress ought 
to vote this." 

Fifty-six miles to the east of 
Prineville is Paulina Valley, where 
the big ranches of ( roo'v County 
are located. And Klvin Johnson's 
general store in the tiny community 
of Paulina is the hub of this vast 
area. 

"Listen to the buckaroos talk 
when they come in here and it looks 
like there's going to be an awful 



lot of Democrats vote Republican 
next time," says Mr. Johnson, sit- 
ting quietly behind the counter, 
feeding his begging dog. 44 Baloney." 

Imi>ort of foreign beef is a bitter 
subject to cowmen. It's blamed for 
poor domestic prices. Ranchers 
claim the price on weaner calves 
ought to be 32 cents a pound today, 
not the 28 cents they say is about 
tops. 

"Things have been pretty tough 
in the ranch country," Mr. Johnson 
declares. "I never had such a slow 
winter here in the store. Every 
thing's going up. Land is way over- 
evaluated. And a harrow hit that 
cost $5.(300 brings over $10,000 to- 
day. Same with a baler. It'll cost 
vou $6,000 to $7,000 when it used 
to be $3,000 or $4,000." 

The buckaroos talk about the 
weather it didn't rain a drop from 
June 21 until Sept. 11, when a 
traee fell i , the How of Beaver Creek, 
an old cow that's been bit by a 
rattler and the fellow who's going 
to string a hundred dead rattle- 
snakes along his fence and see if 
that'll scare ofT "the damn deer 
hunters." 

They get up before dayhreak, go 
to bed after dark here. And the 
idea of welfare ("giving something 
to folks for nothing"), foreign aid, 
foolish federal spending ("paying 
somebody to see what kind of sex 
gland a lightning bug's got" » and 
letting people riot makes no sense 
at all. 

Talk around the general store 
shows Gov. Romney has made an 
impression, Mr. Nixon hasn't "be- 
cause he's a loser." Senator Ken- 
nedy gets downright "unfavorable"' 
comment. 

Bob Prot/juan, a brawny ex-Navy 
Seabee chief and Paulina superin- 
tendent of the vast Boston Ranch 
Co. ( 1 12,000 acres of deeded land I , 
has a son in I he Navy on orders In 
Viet Nam and he worries about 
this. 

But as for general politics, he's 
more worried about whipping into 
shape for winter J. G. BoswelTs 
newly purchased spread. Some 
6^ KM) to 7,000 head of Hereford and 
Angus cattle have to be fed There 
are creeks to dam and straighten 
and hay to stack. 

There's too much to do, too much 
muscle to use to fret about some- 
thing that's a year away. Like mosi 
people of Crook County, Mr. Protz- 
man knows his own mind and when 
the time comes to vote, he'll vote 
it. END 
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Your company is 
unique. 

Shouldn't your 
group insurance be? 





It's a fact. 

No other company faces exa: ;ly the 
circumstances you face in setting up 
a group insurance plan. 

That's why you shouldn't have to 
settle for something 'off the rack." 

You shouldn't have to choose Plan 
A, B, or C, groping and hoping for the 
nearest fit. • 

American United Life can and will 
custom-tailor a group insurance plan to 



your exact needs , . . and alter it as 
your needs change. 

For an up-to-date survey, contact 
A U L Expert help will be on the way 
from the regional group staff nearest 
you. 

Or call collect to Sherman Jenson, 
vice president in our home office at 
Indianapolis. 

The number is (317) 923-7201. 
The time to call is now. 



American United Life 



POU*DED 1>T7 



The Company th 



ship Phitetophf 



AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FALL CREEK PA ft K WAY AT NORTH MERIDIAN 
Of PT NB 117. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 4|?0t 
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G.O.P. State Senator Torn Searl f left * sees Gov. Rockefeller as a winner 
while Republican editor James Flinchum strongly supports Gov. Reagan. 



Painter Mike Gregurio, a GX).P. con- 
vert, supports LB J because "You don't 
chart horses in the middle of a tear/' 



Johnson trails in cow country . . 



Laramie County, Wyo.— Lyndon 
B. Johnson rates in the basement 
here where he beat Barry Goldwa- 
ter by almost two to one just three 
years ago. 

Many Democrats are uneasy 
while Republicans are generally 
optimistic. 

But that's no sign President John- 
sun is a sure loser in 1968 in this 
bellwether county where Presiden- 
tial returns traditionally parallel 
the national outcome. 

With a year to go to election day, 
you gain two strong impressions 
from soundings around Cheyenne 
I population 50,000), capital of the 
Cowboy State and seat of govern- 
ment for Laramie County: 

Democrats regard New York Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller as the tough- 



est Republican to beat; some feel 
he could defeat the President. 

Republicans want a winner. 
Many have only lukewarm prefer- 
ences and split widely among the 
possibles. But those favoring one 
candidate speak well of others, or 
don't run them down, and tend to 
play down differing ideologies. 

Though it's early for a nose-count, 
talks with officeholders, party lead- 
ers, observers and the man in the 
street show how LB J and possible 
G.O.P. opponents come across to 
the public. 

Unlike the rest of the conserva- 
tive ranching state, where some re- 
gard Barry Goldwater as a "lib- 
eral," Laramie County represents a 
mix of lalx>r and business, towns and 
outlying ranches. A 4-H cattle sale 
is a prime conversation topic in the 
ornate bar at Cheyenne's The Plains 
Hotel. Two-party competition is 
strong in Laramie, and there's a 
large independent swing vote. 

But population is declining. 
United Airlines pulled its head 
quarters out of Cheyenne years ago. 
Union Pacific Railroad, for the con- 
struction of which Cheyenne was 



founded KM) years ago, is down 
hundreds of employees. 

Democrats* edge in the county 
now is threatened by erosion of the 
blue-collar work force. A union man 
tolls of working n labor area in 19(>f> 
and turning up 2,000 fewer voters 
than expected. 

There is no urban crisis, and no 
extremist agitation among the coun- 
ty's small Negro minority. 

"The crisis in the cities may pop- 
ulate Wyoming yet/' comments a 
utility man. 

Cheyenne gets a big bonanza in 
tourism each year from its "Fron- 
tier Days" splurge of Wild West 
doings, including a classic rodeo. 
Public employment, state, federal 
and local, provides a stable econom- 
ic floor. Pari-mutuel betting was 
recently approved in hopes of snar- 
ing more revenue, along with a li- 
brary bond issue. 

There is a high degree of respect 
and goodwill among opposing polit- 
ical leaders, plus a candor in dis- 
cussing politics not always found in 
the East. And long-time observers 
point to greater political indepen- 
dence, at the expense of party dis- 
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The Houston-Gulf Coast 
has the raw materials 

you need! 





Sulfur , i , salt . , * fresh and sea water , . , oyster shell 
. . , abundant, low-cost electric power and deep-water 
shipping have combined to make the Houston -Gulf 
Coast area the petrochemical capital of America. 



"Man-made" raw materials — ethylene, butadiene, 
ammonia, chlorine, steel, paper and many others — are 
manufactured in ever-increasing quantities by the 
Houston-Gulf Coast's enormous industrial complex. 




Producing wells like this, throughout the Houston-Gulf 
Coast area, provide petroleum, petroleum gas and natu- 
ral gas at lowest possible prices to the areas refineries 
and petrochemical plants. 




(.rain loading at the Port of Houston typifies the wealth 
of food and agricultural products — rice, wheat, cattle, 
cotton, seafood, sugar, timber — that is readily available 
to manufacturers in the Houston-Gulf Coast area. 



Want more facts, in complete confi- J* 
dence? Write Fred Staacke, Vice President. 
Houston Lighting fit Power Company 
Box 1700, Houston, Texas 77001. 



HOUSTON LIGHTING 
g£ & POWER COMPANY 

HH a tax paying, investor-owned electric servic* company 
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cipline. And there is an unusual 
awareness of Governor Rockefeller 
because of his family's holdings 
and philanthropies in the state. 

What the issues are 

Walter C. Urbigkit Jr., former 
vice chairman of the county Demo- 
cratic organization, says, "John- 
son's very un popular , probably 
more unpopular in the party ranks 
than elsewhere." 

The political issues? A quiet, 
self-styled ** liberal/* he leans back 
in his chair and says: "Viet Nam's 
not it, completely. In a way it's 
only a symptom ... of sadness, 
frustration, disillusion* tension/' He 
cites riots, crime, lack of faith in 
government at all levels, plus a 
three-year economic slump locally 
that " magnifies concerns." 

He expects the President's re- 
quested tax increase "will be quite 
harmful to the Democrats/* 

Yet he feels Mr. Johnson will be 
reelected "against any Republican 
hut Rockefeller " But he adds that 
any Republican offering a credible 
way out of Viet Nam would prob- 
ably win. 

He says criticism of the Admin- 
istration, however bitter, is not 
enough to dump an incumbent 
without clear-cut alternatives. (This 
coincides with the private view of a 
G.O.P. leader who fears no Re- 
publican presently in sight offers a 
popular enough alternative. ) 

Edwin H. Whitehead, a Demo- 
cratic member of the Wyoming 
House, state committeeman for Lar- 
amie County and president of the 
Cheyenne Tire and Battery Inc., 
offers the same assessment of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's strength, but 
adds: 

"If this were the fall of 1968, I 
might be worried. But I'm not" 

Larry Schieck, Laramie County 
Democratic chairman and an oper- 
ator at Frontier Refining Co. for 20 
years, says Michigan Governor 
George Romney had— but lost— con- 
siderable support among union men, 
"Romney looks terrible right now. 
The guy ean*t make up his mind/* 
And Governor Rockefeller is the 
beneficiary. 

From Mr. Schieck's soundings, 
the issues are Viet Nam and race 
On the war, he finds both con- 
firmed doves and hawks, but a large 
number whose opinions shift back 
and forth almost daily. 

He hears complaints that Mr. 
Johnson "shouldn't allow these ra- 
cial riots/' and that Negroes want 





Burton Clark, barber and political 
seer, cites big Rockefeller appeal. 

more rights than whites. One union 
man interviewed by Nation s Busi- 
ness inveighed against riots, then 
conceded that Negro demands are 
for legitimate rights, which he none- 
the loss opposed. 

Burton Clark, a trim, dark-haired, 
bespectacled barber at The Plains 
Hotel is a keen observer. He served 
as state commissioner of labor from 
1959-1963. He feels a contest 
"would be close" between Mr. 
Johnson and Governor Rockefeller, 
who would appeal to independent 
voters. 

John Holadav, executive secre- 
tary of the state AFL-CIO, dis- 
misses much of the grousing. He 
worked hard and without success to 
persuade labor organizations to sup- 
port a $690,000 library bond issue. 
All he heard was groans about 
taxes, economic decline, vanishing 
blue-collar jobs. But the referen- 
dum carried, breaking a long chain 
of bond issue defeats. 

"What they say and what they do 
are two different things," he con- 
cludes. 

LBJ — pro and con 

"We have to be tougher than 
Johnson is," insists Mike Gregorio, 
a painting contractor who recently 
switched from Democrat to Repub- 
lican. 

But his candidate is— Lyndon 
Johnson. 

"You don't change horses in the 
middle of a war," says Mr. Gre- 
gorio in the accents of his native 
New York. 

A 39-year-old bartender criticizes 
Mr. Johnson for "overcaution" in 
Viet Nam and "sneaky" politics at 
home, expects many Democratic 



friends to switch, but personally 
will vote for LBJ again as a loyal 
union man. (A 1963 right- to- work 
law in Wyoming soured many un- 
ion men on Republicans. ) 

You hear no support for New 
York Sen. Robert F. Kennedy as 
a Democratic alternative to Presi- 
dent Johnson, despite "dump John- 
son" moves elsewhere. "He got 
himself in two or three jams on the 
Viet Nam deal, too/' says Mr. 
Schieck. 

John Rooney, state Democratic 
chairman, sees no support for Sen. 
Kennedy as a challenger, despite 
great personal popularity and asso- 
ciation with former Democratic 
Rep. Teno Roncalio, who lost a 
Senate race last fall. 

Governor Reagan's strength 

Republican County Chairman 
James Tilker supports Richard 
Nixon as the best qualified Repub- 
lican and most deserving of nomi- 
nation, but says California Gov. 
Ronald Reagan would run a strong 
second and Mr. Romney a close 
third. 

James M. Flinchum Jr., editor of 
the Republican Wyoming State 
Tribune, llatly proclaims Governor 
Reagan the winner locally and na- 
tionally. 

"I think Johnsons down the 
drain unless the Republicans com- 
mit a terrible goof-up. 

"All the comments 1 get from my 
Republican friends tend toward 
Reagan. I think he represents a 
new face, new ideas, a new element, 
a new approach." 

Mr, Flinchum, who speaks with 
slow, deliberate emphasis, admires 
the California Governor's approach 
to state services including higher 
education "You've got to pay for 
it, you've got to raise the dough" 
—and to the Viet Nam war. 

And he feels Americans share 
Governor Reagan's conviction that 
"wo must conclude the war in Viet 
Nam and conclude it quickly but 
without a defeat." 

Domestically, he hears criticism 
of the Attorney General and the 
Justice Department for failure to 
prosecute Negro militants who ad- 
vocate violence. 

"They show a disturbing disin- 
terest in taking action where there 
are civil rights overtones, in cases 
that would get the ordinary citizen 
in the slammer just like that/' he 
says, with a snap of the fingers. 

Another Governor Reagan back 
er is Robert A. Read, a widely- 
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known contractor and conservative 
Republican, who approves of Mr. 
Reagan's approach to the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, the 
absence of new Watts explosions 
and a policy of straightening out 
California's fiscal problems. 

But he gives high marks to Mr. 
Rockefeller as a proven, effective 
administrator of New York State— 
"and the United States of America 
isn't much bigger." 

Nixon and Rockefeller 

Tom Searl, a four-term Wyoming 
House veteran now in the State 
Senate, supports Governor Rocke- 
feller, citing his "proven ability" in 
New York. 

"I want somebody now that we 
can win with. 1 ' says Mr. Searl, who 
is in the real estate and motel busi- 
ness. 

He tells of selling the Rockefeller 
idea to a group of more conserva- 
tive Republicans on the grounds of 



strength against Mr. Johnson. He 
speaks well of Mr. Nixon. How- 
ever, he complains about losses at 
the polls. "That's the only damn 
thing I'd have against him." 

Another businessman in politics 
( insurance and real estate), Wil- 
liam M. Murray, when asked his 
preference says; "My wife and I 
talk about it every night, and every 
night we change our minds." 

If confronted with a choice to- 
day, he'd support Mr. Nixon whom 
he regards as "level-headed." 

To him Governor Reagan "is 
great/' He "stirs my soul. But I 
can't get a mental image of him as 
a President." 

Robert G. Smith, president of the 
public relations firm of Kostka, 
Brooks and Associates, was for Gov- 
ernor Romney. "I've become in- 
creasingly disenchanted with him. 
He just hasn't commanded the sit- 
uation." 

"I just don't have any favorite," 



he adds, but if the election were to- 
morrow, "I think Td vote for Rock- 
efeller. I think he can be a winner. 
He has as much political experience 
as any potential candidate on the 
national scene." 

Mr. Smith believes Governor 
Rockefeller may have more latent 
support than those people inter- 
viewed by Nation's Business might 
suggest. 

"In a conservative state, it's hard- 
ly popular to espouse a 'liberal' can- 
didate." 

There is dispute among Demo- 
crats whether La ramie County is 
really a bellwether constituency. 
Democratic registration was above 
Republican in 1964, even higher be- 
fore the 1966 election. 

But with blue-collar workers leav- 
ing the county in large numbers, 
this means a loss in Democrat it- 
votes. 

But "as Laramie County goes, BO 
goes the nation/* END 



Farmers maof-G.O.P. glad 




Palo Alto County, Iowa— The 
average farmer in these rich-soil 
plains of northwestern Iowa plants 
corn and soybeans, raises a few 
hogs, fattens cattle for auction, owes 
the bank, drives to town on rainy 
days, sips a few beers with the boys 

and is mad at Lyndon Johnson. 

It's true that nationally the farm- 
er's strength as a voting bloc is 
shrinking. But here, he's boss. If 
he has a good year, businessmen in 
the neighboring towns prosper. If 
he doesn't, they don't. It's as sim- 
ple as that. 

The bittersweet chocolate-colored 
fields in this part of the country are 
used to producing fat yields. But 
for many farmers, this has been a 
disappointing year. 

All this spells trouble for Lyndon 
Johnson. For if the election were 
held today, interviews with scores 



of lowans strongly suggest he could 
lose this state he carried three 
years ago. And within the state, 
he'd probably lose the county— Palo 
Alio— which has voted for the win- 
ner in every Presidential election 
since 1896, when William McKin- 
ley squeaked by William Jennings 
Bryan, 1,601 votes to 1,545. 

Who'd give the President his 
hardest run here? Right now it 
would be New York Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller, But any of the promi- 
nently mentioned Republican can* 
didates and noncandidates would 
stand a good chance. 

Palo Alto County is 24 miles 
square, the size and shape of most 
of Iowa's counties, and sits just 20 
miles south of the Minnesota line. 
Emmetsburg, Palo Alto's county 
seat, is the sister city of Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Roads stretch out before you with 
only an occasional valley breaking 
their pencil straightness. Corn and 
soybeans spread right and left for 
as far as you can see. 

Named after the battle of Palo 
Alto in the Mexican War, the coun- 
ty was settled hack in the loWs by 
Irish immigrants. The settlers held 
their first election in !85>\ and 44 



votes were cast, all Democratic. A 
year later, in the first Iowa state 
election, the -11 Palo Alto Dp mo 
c r; its st ood fas t ; bu t with t h c a r r i va 1 
of three new so 1 1 1 ers ca me t h rce R e - 
publican voles. In the national elec- 
tion of I860, the Abraham Lincoln 
electors received four voles and the 
Republicans rejoiced at the pain of 
one vote, 

The Irish probably still outnum- 
ber the Germans and Scandinavians, 
and they've got the Blarney Stone 
in the Emmetsburg courthouse 
square to prove it It sits in front 
of a statue of the famous Irish pa- 
triot, Robert Emmet. If you visit 
Emmetsburg on St Patrick's Day, 
you can buy a $1 can of "pure 
Blarney squoze from the original 
Emmetsburg Blarney Stone 

In addition to being proud of 
their heritage, most Palo Altoans 
you tii Ik to are well aware they've 
[kicked the winner in every Presi- 
dential election since before the turn 
of the century. 

It's gotten so that The Emmets- 
burg Reporter and Democrat con- 
ducts its own poll the autumn of an 
election year. It\s been right each 
year, too, and in I960 came within 
one tenth of one percentage point 
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Palo Alio widow Vera Wegete feels 
the President is doing all he can. 
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Farmer Bob Bergstrom "went all 
the way with LBJ, but not again" 



Palo Altoans vote for the man, agree merchant Mike Nagle, Dick 
Kibbie, Jack Kibbie and newspaperman Tom Kelly (left to right). 



of John F. Kennedy's winning mar- 
gin. 

You can't snooker r em 

People here are politically savvy. 
They know the candidates and the 
issues. "You can't snooker them," 
laughs personable, round-faced 
Charles Barlow, who moved to Em- 
metsburg from Mason City, 80 miles 
to the east, in 1958 to practice law. 

Mr. Barlow is a Democrat, was 
elected county attorney last year 
and says he'd vote for President 
Johnson again. But relaxing in his 
tastefully decorated office on a day 
court wasn't in session, he volun- 
teers that the national Democratic 
Party "has lost a bit of respect. 
TTie farmer thinks his voice in 
Washington has diminished, and 
he's not happy about it." 

Around the corner, in a yellow- 
brown brick building that fronts on 
Main Street, Tom Kelly, a tall, 
straight, 51 -year-old Irishman works 
tieless and with cigaret in mouth 
to put out Emmetsburg's two week- 
ly newspapers. 

Tossing papers from a chair in 
his cluttered office so you can sit 
down, he says he normally votes 
Republican and will this time 
around. "But last time I voted for 
Johnson; he was the lesser of two 
evils." 

"People vote for the man out 
here/' he remarks, "party labels 
don't mean much." 

As he sees it, Viet Nam will Ix? 



the No. 1 issue a year from now, 
regardless of what happens. Other 
Iowans agree, almost without ex- 
ception. There's disagreement and 
uncertainty, however, over who it 
will help and who it will hurt. 

The big issues 

Talks with farmers, housewives, 
merchants and political leaders from 
Emmetshurg to Graettinger, Cylin- 
der, Curlew and Ayrshire expose 
what else bothers the Palo Alto 
County voter. 

"The farmer's got a belly full of 
high costs and low prices," grumbles 
burly Norm Bortvit, an auctioneer 
and livestock dealer from up Graet- 
tinger way. He voted for President 
Johnson last time, but is for Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller now. His reason- 
ing: 

"I know he's from one of the rich- 
est families in the world, but I feel 
he'd have the most down-to-earth 
program, one that would really in- 
clude the common man/' 

Sharing a booth at the Town & 
Country Cafe, just across the Des 
Moines River from Emmetshurg, 
the big Norwegian expands on the 
farmers* gripe: "I farm 200 acres. 
Fifteen years ago that would sup- 
port a family: you could send the 
kids through school, even save some 
money. Not now. And what really 
bugs me is that our products are 
being processed by union laborers 
who make a hell of a lot more than 
we do. 



"I'll tell you, a lot of Democrats 
are going to vote Republican; it/> 
just like that." 

Viel Nam and taxes are the big 
issues to prematurely graving Mike 
Nagle, who came to Emmetsburg 
from South Dakota four years ago 
to manage the Penney \s store on 
Broadway. He\s a Democrat who'd 
vote for President Johnson again, 
unless the Republicans run Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. 

"He'd make a tremendous candi- 
date," this father of six says of the 
New York Governor. "He's not out 
looking for issues; he knows them, 

"I get so damn mad about taxes, 
especially with the prospect of this 
surtax; it bits hardest the middle- 
income guy who can least afford it." 

Sitting down in the shoe depart- 
ment, Mike Nagle, a 1955 graduate 
of the State University of South 
Dakota, conf esses he "just can't get 
enthusiastic about Johnson like I 
did for Kennedy," 

You hear this in only slightly dif- 
ferent words from more than a few 
Democrats as you drive from farm 
to farm, town to town. Palo Alto, 
with its Irish-Catholic heritage, and 
especially its younger voters, had a 
crush on the late President. 

"F think the thing that impressed 
me mast about htm was the kind of 
people he brought into government/' 
reminisces farmer and county Dem- 
ocrat Chairman Dick Kibbie. 

He admires the President, thinks 
he's done his best. Then he sighs, 
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"But I think if the voting were to- 
day, he'd get beat in Iowa by 
100,000 votes." 

Lour price of earn Hurts 

Simplified, the issue that most 
da ma pes the Administration in the 
eyes of Iowans is "the price of 
corn/ 1 It hangs around the lowest 
levels in a decade, while the farm- 
ers' other costs, for equipment, food, 
clothes, keep climbing. 

Husky Dick Kibbie farms 440 
acres in partnership with his broth- 
er. He plants corn, soybeans and 
oats, feeds 1,000 hogs, is working up 
to 1,000 cattle a year and has diver- 
sified further into corn-fed broilers. 

"The danger in these low prices," 
he warns, "is that many really ex- 
perienced farmers will be forced out 
of business." 

Farmer participation in the fed- 
eral feed grains program is wide- 
spread here. But the federally fixed 
formula for participation keeps 
changing, and more than a few see 
this as the root of their problem. 

Changes that would boost prices 
for the '68 crop would no doubt 
help the national Administration. 
The question is, how much? 

There's a deep feeling among 
many that the Administration 
leaned unequally hard on farm 
prices in its drive to keep over -all 
consumer prices from skyrocketing. 

It encouraged increased corn 
plantings this spring. Then, says be- 
spectacled Ed Norland, 45-year-old 
cashier of the Iowa Trust & Savings 
Bank, corner of Main and Broad- 
way in Emmetsburg, before any of 
the crop matured, the Agriculture 
Department came out with a high 
yield estimate. "That cut 10 to 15 
cents off the bushel price, just like 
that," he grumbles, snapping his 
fingers. 

Ed Norland knows farming; he 
did it before coming to work for the 
hank. He's n Republican who voted 
for Barry Gold water last time. He 
thinks Governor Rockefeller would 
make the strongest G.O.P. candi- 
date in '68. "Johnsons lost a great 
deal of popularity; the people have 
lost confidence in him." 

Iowans tend to Ix 1 conservative. 
And many of them are cool, many 
others hostile, toward some of the 
Great Society spending programs. 

"I don t like all these giveaway 
programs," complains Lloyd Jens- 
void, craggy-faced owner of the 
Ford- Mercury dealership in Em- 
metsburg. 

He's a Republican, but says he's 
never voted a straight ticket. He 
thinks the President can be had a 
year from now with a ticket of 




Store manager Mike Nagte is mad about taxes, thinks 
Rockefeller would make a "tremendous candidate.*' 



If the election were today, the President would lose 
Iowa, says Farmer-Democrat chairman Dick Kibbie. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
HELPS 

No one understands Japanese better than 
the Japanese . , . or Hindi like a Hindu. And 
almost no one understands your business bet- 
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field. They know that by exchanging their 
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sion. 
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a wide range of services. Research, industry 
practices, legislation, marketing, public rela- 
tions, are just a few. There are a host of other 
resources your association can put together 
when you need advice on anything from ad- 
vertising to world trade. 

Why not join your association today . . . 
no one, but no one understands your business 
as welL 



Poimers 
for Progress 

through trade and professional associations 



Nelson Rockefeller and California ' 
Gov. Ronald Reagan. 

There's some sentiment in this 
part of the country for Governor 
Reagan at the top of the ticket. 
Betty Janssen, brunette mother of 
four, tells you as you ait around the 
kitchen table chatting, "I like him 
(Governor Reagan), That speech 
he made during the last election im- 
pressed me so much; it's stayed with 
me." 

The Janssen's farm totals 400 
acres split up into three tracts. Mrs. 
Janssen was l)orn in Ayrshire in 
Silver Dike Township, two miles 
down the farm-to- market road. She 
says her husband, Philip, bom in 
th.it very farmhouse, is every bit as 
concerned as she is about "uncon- 
trolled spending, the war and the 
racial situation." 

Racial unrest is disturbing to 
many others even though there 
aren't any Negroes in this county; 
and. says one citizen, "1 think there 
may l>e only one or two in the next 
county." 

LBS has friends — and problems 

President Johnson is not without 
his supporters. Talk with Carl and 
Margaret Benson, who are in their 
fourth year of running the Chevm 
let-Buick agency in Emmetsburg. 
Both voted for him in '64, and say 
they probably will again. Says 
Carl, excusing himself to wait on a 
customer, "Johnson would make 
most of these guys { prominently 
mentioned Republicans) look like 
monkeys." 

Margaret who's treasurer of the 
Palo Alto County Women's Demo- 
cratic Association, concedes that if 
the war continues about the same 
way and if abuses in the administra- 
tion of the poverty program aren't 
dealt with, the President has prob- 
lems. 

Ron Smith, a 26-year-old, slight- 
ly built schoolteacher who moved 
from Nebraska to a new home on 
the shore of Silver Lake, voted for 
the President three years ago and 
leans that way again. He has no 
doubt Viet Nam will hurt Mr. John- 
son if it continues unresolved. But 
he sympathizes that the President 
has "a difficult job, and that people 
realize their taxes can increase in 
any Administration." 

Richard M. Nixon is far from a 
forgotten man* In an early morn- 
ing chat, crew-cut Tom Pico, who 
with his wife Shirley, runs the 20- 
unit Suburban Motel on Route 18, 
says, 'Tve always liked him. I voted 
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against him when he ran against 
Kennedy, but I really didn't decide 
until the last day." 

Sitting at his desk in his office 
next to the Iowa Trust & Savings 
Bank, lawyer Joe Hanson observes 
that "If I could pick the President, 
it would be Nixon; if I were to pick 
the candidate, it wouldn't/* 

He explains that while he thinks 
the former Vice President is the 
ablest, a lot of people would k i re- 
luctant to vote for a man they once 
voted against. 

He thinks Senator Percy may 
well be the party's strongest candi- 
date, or perhaps Governor Reagan. 

Joe Hanson is Republican county 
chairman of Palo Alto, 

Drive down Route 314 till just 
before you get to "Elmer's Gyp 
Joint," a service station; turn left 
and about a quarter of a mile later 
you're at Cap-Wood Lumber Co. 
Owner Gerald Sheliabarger, dressed 
in well-worked over-alls, grew up 
around here. He leans toward 



George Romney, the Michigan Gov- 
ernor, "though I'm not entirely sold 
on him." 

He cites a j>oint that's brought 
out over and over in other Palo 
Alto interviews: "That brainwash- 
ing" statement has hurt him." 

Vera Wegete. 76. rocks slowly 
back and forth in her chair and says: 
'* 'Deed I don't know very much 
about polities, but I think President 
Johnson is doing everything he can; 
you can't please everybody." 

The farmer's mad 

Bob Bergstrom disagrees, "I went 
all the way with LBJ, but never 
again," he mutters over coffee at 
Bob's Diner, just outside of Em- 
metsburg. 

Dressed in blue jeans and cow- 
boy boots, he lells you he used t<> 
truck hogs to Portland, Ore,, and 
haul calves on the return trip. Now 
he farms (>40 acres, sharing the crop, 
fifty-fifty, with the owner. 

"You better believe the farmer's 



mad. The only way I've made a go 
of it is by working a bigger farm 
each year. I started in '64 with 240 
acres; this year I've got (>40. >% 

Unmentioned hy any of the vot- 
ers interviewed was Alabama's for- 
mer Gov. George Wallace. 

"In this county today, Bob Ken- 
nedy would run stronger than IVesi 
dent Johnson/* predicts Jack Kib- 
l>ie. Dick Kibbie's crew-cut, farmer 
cousin, who's Palo AKo County's 
State Senator. 

Jack Kibbie knows the voters of 
Palo Alto County; and he says his 
blonde wife Alice has knocked on all 
their doors campaigning for him. 

"If the President gets the Viet 
Nam war honorably concluded, 1 
don't think he could be beat. And 
across the country, head to head 
against one Republican opponent 
rather than a whole field, I think 
things are a toss-up. But in Silver 
Lake Township, Palo Alto County 
and the state of Iowa, if the election 
were today, he'd lose." END 



Riots, Reagan and Rockefeller... 




Stnafkohii County, N H. Here 
where the placid and picturesque 
countryside is dotted with small 
lakes and the gently rolling hills 
abound in spruce, birch and sugar 
maple, the people are worried. 

Riots have not cast their ugly 
shadows over this graceful land 
and are not likely to. But as you 
talk with the farmer, the house- 
wife, the insurance executive and 
the druggist you find a gnawing 
concern with this present-day trag- 
edy. 

A year from now, when the voters 
of Strafford go to the polls, the 
man they help elect President could 
be the man they feel is best equipped 
to restore racial harmony in this 
country. 

In 1964, President Johnson car* 
ried Strafford County by a stagger- 



ing two- to-one margin over his op- 
ponent. Sen, Barry Goldwater. The 
vote was 17,737 for Mr. Johnson 
and 8,342 for Mr. Goldwater. 

Today, the President is in trou- 
ble in this southeastern New Hamp- 
shire county. 

A sample [x>ll conducted by a 
Nation's Businkss editor shows 
that sentiment in Strafford is about 
equally divided as far as his con- 
duct of the war in Viet Nam is 
concerned. 

But the single domestic issue 
which evokes the most comment is 
the racial problem. Some blame 
the President directly for letting it 
get out of hand. Those who do not 
fault Mr. Johnson are quick to say 
they'll vote for a man— Republican 
or Democrat who can convince 
them he'll end the racial chaos. 

Strafford is far removed from big 
city urban problems and has not 
been influenced hy any heavy out- 
pouring of federal money. Poverty 
is not a major problem and it has 
not had to rely on federal help-t he- 
poor programs. Electronics, ruhlx*r 
and shoes-and a smattering of ag- 
riculture—make up the economy. It 
has now recovered from the pullout 



of the textile industry on which it 
once leaned heavily. 

While the people here are in- 
clined to focus their concern on 
racial upheaval, they have also 
heard a lot about welfare abuses, 
the White House "credibility gap," 
foreign aid, big government spend- 
ing. None of these sit well. 

And, of course*, the prospect of 
higher taxes is distasteful to many. 

Those looking for new leadership 
in the White House find it difficult 
to come up with a Republican who 
might be considered leading the 
field a year in advance* 

Gov. Ronald Reagan of Califor- 
nia has an image as a popular 
youthful leader. ( He is a good-look- 
ing 56. ) 

They like Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller's record in New York and hrs 
wide background of federal ex]>eri- 
ence lief ore that. 

The name of former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon crops up but 
there is a feeling his party will not 
give him the nod. 

You hear scarcely a word about 
Gov. George Komney of Michigan 
or George Wallace of Alabama, for 
that matter. 
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Rochester insurance man James M. Bisbee, left, likes Rockefeller know-how. John Ballentine, top, a Somers- 
worth print shop owner, will reject LBJ in f 68, Dover pharmacy manager Neil Robinson also favors Rockefeller 



Why LBJ's in trouble 

President Johnson's difficulties in 
Strafford may be summed up in 
the comments of a prominent Roch- 
ester businessman : 

"I voted for Johnson before, but I 
can't in good conscience do it again. 
The man is too much of a politician. 
I must question his methods. You 
can't get over the impression that 
tie will use every subterfuge and 
trick at his command to accomplish 
his goals. 

"The riots bother me. I don't 
know if the government can control 
them. And I don't know if Johnson 
can stop them. I have to say, 
(hough, that he turned me when he 
injected so much politics in his 
speech after the Detroit riot" 

The speaker is a high-ranking of* 
ficial of the Democratic organiza- 
tion in Stratford, He says he will 
atill work for his party but vote 
for Governor Reagan. 

Just off one of the main inter- 
sections in Rochester is an attrac- 
tive new office building housing the 
Grange Mutual Insurance Co. Its 
assistant secretary, 29-year-old 



James M. Bisbec, interrupted his 
work to talk politics. 

"Well," he said, "if we were vot- 
ing tomorrow Td go with Nelson 
Rockefeller. He has the knowl- 
edge and the experience. He has 
proved in New York that he's a 
qualified administrator/' 

Like many others this young 
businessman is disturbed about the 
course of events in Viet Nam, In 
his view it will be the major issue 
of the 1968 Presidential campaign. 
He also thinks the government has 
gone overboard on the war on pov- 
erty. 

"It's not that 1 don't think some- 
thing must be done in this area," 
he explains. "But there's just l>cen 
too much mismanagement/* 

Racial turmoil, in Mr, Bisbec's 
opinion, is sure to be the major do- 
mestic issue. As he puts it. "It's a 
problem and if anyone's concerned 
about anything he has to lw con- 
cerned about this." 

In the upper reaches of the coun- 
ty, Highway 11 points its way to- 
ward the beautiful lake country and 
ski resorts of New Hampshire. Off 



a side road, amid a cluster of mod- 
est homes, Mrs. Marion D'Amico 
operates a small country store. It 
carries a little hit of everything. 
Mrs. D'Amico is not too busy for 
there is only an occasional custom- 
er. 

"Me?" she asks. "I voted for 
Johnson. But never a pa in. He just 
hasn't done the job. The country's 
going to pot. I don't mean just for 
the little man, but the big man as 
well/' 

Mrs. D'Amico watches television 
and she's worried about the riots, 
too. "If somebody doesn't do some- 
thing about these riots we're all 
lost/' 

John Ballentine runs a printing 
shop ;it the end of Market Place in 
Sornersworfh. It's in a ramshackle 
old building but his office has beat 
done over tastefully. He can lf>ok 
out his window across the Salmon 
Falls River into Maine. 

Why they like Rocky 

Mr. Ballentine, a tall t lean man 
in Ins thirties, obviously enjoys 
talking politics. A registered Re- 
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publican, he crosses the line fre- 
quently to vote Democratic, as he 
did in 1964 for Lyndon Johnson. 

i'm impressed by Gov. Rocke- 
feller's record of leadership," he 
tells you. "He has a firm hand on 
the tiller. His fiscal program in 
New York has been very unpopu- 
lar and that takes real raits to get 
behind something you believe in. 

"I think the people in this coun- 
try want a change. There's an un- 
easiness you can't put your finger 
I on. People are dissatisfied with the 
I status quo." 

Although he feels the President 
has been an extremely effective ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Ballentine no long- 
er can support him. He explains: 

Tm afraid I think the man is 
ruthless. He gives you a feeling 
that you just can't trust him, I 
have a vision of a standard of con- 
duct for a President higher than I 
am willing to give Lyndon John- 

JUMM ft 

son. 

In the same old weather-beaten 
structure is housed the Somers- 
worth Free Press. Nicholas Little- 
field, 26-year-old editor, is trying to 
put out a newspaper. He pushes 
copy aside and answers questions, 

*Tm for Rockefeller," he says. 
4 Tib impressed with his record in 
solving some of New York State's 
urban problems. He knows how to 
get his programs through the legis- 
lature" 

Mr. Littleneld criticizes Presi- 
dent Johnson for not assigning pri- 
orities to such high-cost items as 
Viet Nam, the war on poverty and 
the space program. He feels : 

"We've got to decide what we 
want in this country. Johnson says 
we can have them all. Well, I don't 
think we have the money or the 
manpower to do everything he 
wants." 

Neil Robinson, 32 and father of 
three children, is manager of New- 
man's Pharmacy at 1 Silver St. in 
Dover, the county seat. He wears 
the familiar pharmacist wraparound 
white jacket Mr. Robinson would 
like to see Mr. Nixon get the Re- 
publican nomination but doesn't 
think he has a chance* 

"I believe it will be Rockefeller 
and I would vote for him," he 
points out. **I like his stance on 
several programs and I think he 
would be particularly effective in 
foreign affairs," 

Next door in his dimly-lit barber- 
shop, Armand Lord waits for cus- 
tomers. A short, ruddy-faced man, 
Mr. Lord is a registered Republican 



who voted for President Johnson 
once and will vote for him again. 

"You want to know why I favor 
Johnson?" he asks. "Show me 
somebody the Republicans can 
come up with who has a chance. 
They just don't have any candi- 
dates" 

Riots rite them 

The riots bother Mr, Lord. 

He says, "Johnson could have 
stopped this trouble if he wanted 
to. If you and I did some of the 
things these people are allowed to 
get awav with they'd throw us in 
jail." 

Robert Temple is a tali, good- 
looking attorney and a Democrat, 
He is dressed impeccahly. Mr. 
Temple. 40. is a partner in a three- 
roan law firm on Central Avenue in 
Dover. 

"I'm frustrated with Johnson," 
he says. "When you say 'credibility 
gap' you mean Lyndon Johnson. At 
least I know where Richard Nixon 
stands. I'm disenchanted with Viet 
Nam and I'm sick of paying high 
taxes." 

Dr. Daniel R. Sullivan, a Dover 
optometrist, says he will vote for 
Mr. Johnson again but feels the 
President will have tough sledding 
with the Viet Nam issue and in- 
equalities in his poverty program. 

But another Dover attorney. 
Louis H. Silverman, is solidly be- 
hind President Johnson. He be- 
lieves along with the others that 
Viet Nam— "where we're inextric- 
ably involved for better or for 
worse"— will he the major issue of 
the campaign. 

Richard McHugh. 33, is chef at 
the Somersworth Hotel in Sorners- 
worth. He was also waiting on ta- 
llies on the day he was interviewed. 

A veteran of the Korean War, Mr. 
McHugh voted for President John- 
son in 1964. 

"IVe got enough of him," he 
says. "I think I could go for a man 
like Richard Nixon. He/s not a yes 
man. 

"The riots will turn a lot of peo- 
ple. They Ve had enough," 

War and taxes 

Dean Hunneshagen looks like a 
young businessman. He is well 
dressed and carries a briefcase. Mr. 
Hunneshagen, 26, is pastor of the 
Resurrection Lutheran Church in 
Rochester. 

"I voted for President Johnson 
last time." he explains. "But I don't 
agree with his position on Viet 
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Nam. I like Chuck Percy and 
that's because of his position on 
Viet Nam. 

"I don't like Johnson's approach 
to some of our urban problems, es- 
pecially his model cities proposal. 
One of the biggest urban problems, 
the riots, will certainly be a major 
issue in the campaign/' 

Mrs. Eleanor Murphy and her 
husband operate a small grocery 
store on Market Place in Somers- 
worth. She is an attractive woman 
with a ready smile. 

In 1964 Mrs. Murphy voted for 
Lyndon Johnson. But disenchant- 
ment has set in. While she sup- 
ports the President on Viet Nam— 
"we have to stop communism some- 
where"— she is not happy with 
LBJ's Great Society programs. 

"I consider myself an indepen- 
dent voter," she points out. "Right 
now I lean toward Ronald Reagan. 
I feel he's done a pretty good joh 
out there. But I want to know 
more about him. I also like Rocke- 
feller. Now I can't blame Johnson 
for everything. He's got a tough 
job." 

Ray Lamourex operates a marina 
in Milton. He and Mrs. Lamourex, 
a pert brunette, clash on politics. 

Mr. Lamourex says Mr. Johnson 
is doing a fine job but should cut 
down on domestic spending. Mrs. 
Lamourex thinks the President is a 
"sadist." 

"He's not ending the war," she 
ofrers. "He's not even trying to, I 
would vote for Bobby Kennedy if I 
had a chance." 

Philip Dumais, a partner in the 
Dumais Brothers Contracting Co. 
in Somersworth, has been a Demo- 
crat all of his 60 years. But he's 
thinking of changing if President 
Johnson is the Democratic candi- 
date again. 

Mr. Dumais worries about the 
riots, too. "These riots could be 
controlled if the authorities really 
went after the trouble makers," he 
asserts. "I can't understand how in 
a free country like this our people 
should be fighting among them- 
selves. 

" r Hie politicians are trying to 
make time with the Negro voters 
and don't want to do anything about 
these riots." 

The barber was putting the fin' 
ishing touches on Norbert Cou- 
ture's four-vear-old son s handsome 
young head when the father was 
asked his opinion on the election. 
A short, hefty man, Mr. Couture 
is the city clerk in Somersworth 



and considers himself a liberal 
Democrat. 

"It's always hxird to beat the man 
that's in," he began. "I voted for 
Johnson in 1964 but I don't know 
if PI I vote for him again. 1 never 
was enthusiastic over this poverty 
program and Pm also in favor of 
ending the war. I think this civil 
rights business will be a big issue 
next year. And so will Viet Nam 
and the war on poverty." 

State Representative Jack Ma- 
loomian wanted to get things off his 
chest. Business was slow at Jack's 
Footwear which Mr. Maloomian 
operates in Somersworth, A volu- 
ble man he was prepared to dis- 
course on a variety of subjects, par- 
ticularly politics. 

Mr. Maloomian is an Armenian 
who came to this country as a child. 
A six -term Democratic House mem- 
ber he is a Johnson man all the 
way. But he is disturbed over the 
rioting, people who don't want to 
work, foreign aid and inflation. 

"People have things too good in 
America and they don't appreciate 
it," Mr. Maloomian believes, "I 
wish more of them would have come 
from the old country and they 
would be in love with America." 

At the First National Bank in 
Rochester, Raymond V. Jones Jr., 
vice president and cashier, has no 
doubts for whom he*d vote. 

"If Mr. Reagan had his name in 
the hopper he'd be my choice. His 
youth has something to do with it. 
And what he's tried to do in Cali- 
fornia. We have got to realize we 
can't keep on spending money on 
pet projects. Somebody has got to 
pull in the reins. 

"Frankly, Pm getting a little ner- 
vous. Some people want the gov- 
ernment to pay for everything. 
Well, you can s|x*nd so much mon- 
ey, let's face it. Here, we are trying 
to stimulate the economy on one 
hand and on the other saying it 
can't be done. It's a pretty fine 
line." 

Archie Lizottis general store on 
Highway M>A just out of Somers- 
worth is a quaint showplace. You 
can see Mr, Lizotti is proud of it. 
Jovial and rotund he greets his visi- 
tor cheerily. Like some of the others 
Mr. Lizotti says he has voted for Mr. 
Johnson for the last time. He, too, 
likes Ronald Reagan. 

"I'm tired of reading about peo- 
pie on relief who refuse to work," 
he comments. "I say put them to 
work. We're giving them too much. 
Every time I pick up the pa|>ers 



there's a federal grant for this and a 
federal grant for that. They don't 
tell you whose paying the bill. It's 
you and me." 

Mr. Lizotti's little general store 
is far removed from the riots of 
Detroit and Watts and Chicago but 
these things worry him. 

*it*s just unbelievable that we 
have riots like this in the United 
States," he says. "The police have 
their hands tied and they can't do 
a thing. 

"Imagine, they have to read a 
book to tell them how 1 to make an 
arrest 

"I just can't understand it." END 
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conversation with CoL Willard F. Rockwell the venerable 
industrialist who built two huge enterprises simultaneously 



Col. Will rd F. Rockwell is an 
impatient man. He's been that way 
all his life. 

The robust Colonel is 79 now and 
has recently grown a trim beard. 

He climbs the stairs to his third- 
floor office rather than waiting for 
the elevator. And, an associate saya, 
"He beats the elevator every damn 
time/ 1 

He still works seven days a week 
and travels 90,(XX) miles a year. 

His people warn, with good rea- 
son, that if your appointment with 
him is for 10 o'clock, you'd better 
be ready by 9:30. 

This is the man who built two 
business empires simultaneously 
from scratch. 

Rockwell-Standard Corp. last 
year sold $636 million of automotive 
and truck parts, materials handling 
equipment, cotton gins and execu- 
tive aircraft. 

On Sept. 22, it merged with 
North American Aviation, Inc., the 
aerospace giant, to form North 



American Rockwell Corporation. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co,, with 
1966 sales of $206 million, is a sepa- 
rate entity, making gas, oil, water 
and liquid meters, power tools, rail- 
road undercarriage frames and taxi 
and parking meters. 

Col. Rockwell is chairman of the 
boards of North American Rockwell 
and Rockwell Manufacturing, 

He's a proud man, proud of his 
accomplishments and of his family, 
which at latest count, numtiered 61, 
including the great-grandchildren, 
His son, Willard Jr., is vice chair- 
man of both Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing and North American Rockwell 
as well as president of the latter's 
commercial divisions. 

The Colonel has been honored by 
any number of professional organi- 
zations and foreign countries and 
doesn't believe in just sipping 
champagne with the folks and go- 
ing home. The Venezuelans hon- 
ored him recently, and he followed 
through by hosting an evening 



party "in grateful acknowledgment 
to the Republic of Venezuela." 

In the following interview, 
Nation's Business gets the Colonel 
to reminisce, to talk about how he 
built, what he looks for in younger 
executives, where he thinks the 
country is headed. 

Col. Rockwell, as a schoolboy in Bos- 
ton, did you have any idea what kind 
of a career you would follow? 

Well, yes. My first technical 
schooling was at Boston's Mechanic 
Arts High School, It had a very 
thorough technical course in de- 
signing and operating machines and 
basic training in technology. I de- 
cided then that I wanted to become 
a consulting industrial engineer. 

And then you worked your way through 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy? 

Right. My father was a building 
contractor, I worked for him during 
the summers, except one summer 
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"I told them the country was in trouble, 
but they laughed till the banks closed " 




There* 8 so muck government waste. 




I like to lay bricks; it's a good way to 
relax, to get exercise without strain" 



when I worked for New England 
Telephone Co., repairing hand-ring 
telephones. 

There was a lot of competition for 
jobs back then, wasn't there? 

It was awfully tough. The Panic 
of 1907 had created great unem- 
ployment. We were in a real reces- 
sion: I took any joh I could get 
There was no more demand for en- 
gineers than for astronauts. 

I found engineering work only in 
small plants at low pay, and I spent 
every evening studying and reading 
about technological advances. 

For a time you were a chief engineer 
in a cider plant, isn't that right? 

It was really a very modern cider 
vinegar plant; they made what was 
called champagne cider. They used 
to fortify it with sugar and let it 
ferment. Every time they shipped 
it down South, there was plenty of 
excitement. The plant humed down, 
as the fire department ran short of 
water. So I had to find a new job. 

What was your weekly salary then? 

Less than S10. 

And then where did you work? 

A Mr. Clinton Scovell had a rapid 
rise in Boston as a certified public 
accountant, specializing in industri- 
al accounting. Few companies made 
any attempt to keep cost account- 
ing books before then. At the end 
of a year, they would take inventory 
and figure their debts and what was 
owed them, and make out a year- 
end balance sheet and operating 
statement. 

Mr, Scovell decided in 1912 to 
add an industrial engineering con- 
sulting service, and hind me to or- 
ganize it. For three years I served 
as consulting engineer to many com- 
panies in New England and else- 
where. 

In 1915, one former clieni l>ecame 
interested in the Torbensen Axle 
Co., which was having its products 
made by a subcontractor. When 
Torbensen' s axle business increased 
rapidly, the subcon tractor found its 
own business growing so fast it 
asked Torbensen to produce its own. 
The former client asked me to take 
charge of engineering and manufac- 
turing in Torbensen 's Cleveland 
plant, which I did in 19ir>. 

You left Torbensen several years la- 
ter? 

Yes. In three years we grew to 
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be the largest manufacturer of truck 
axles. But I felt our axle was be- 
coming obsolete, I recommended 
two new types, but was told that 
Ford had made no changes in the 
Model T in many years, and the 
directors saw no reason to change 
their axle designs. I learned of an 
axle plant which was in financial 
trouble, and in 1919 moved to Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and organized the Wis- 
consin Parts Co. 

But those times in 1919 weren't so 
good to start your own axle business, 
I understand. 

That's right. We had great suc- 
cess the first year; we went from 
sales of $30,000 a month to S 180.000 
a month in just 18 months. Then 
our world blew up. 

The Panic of 1920 hit On top 
of that, the government dumped 
war surplus truck axles on the mar- 
ket. One of our customers was rated 
AAAl in June of '20 and was bank- 
rupt by September. I've never seen 
anything like it. 

I decided we'd have to diversify 
because of the wide swings in truck 
production schedules. 

And from that start, you built Rock- 
veil -Standard Corp? 

We soon had the best prospec- 
tive customers looking at our axles. 
The big one was Interna tional Har- 
vester. They tried one of our axles 
and were satisfied; but they said, 
"A small company like yours can't 
take care of our growing business." 

At that time, the biggest truck 
axle company in the world was the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. They rec- 
ognized the superiority of our axle 
designs and made us a merger offer, 
which we accepted. Since then, we 
haven't been troubled by doubts 
about our financial ability as an 
automotive parts supplier. 

My youngest brother, Walter, and 
I operated the Wisconsin company 
quite separately from Timken-De- 
troit after the merger. I had be- 
come a director of Timken-Detroit, 
and in 1929, Walter and I saw indi- 
cations of a recession similar to that 
of 1920-21. 

We decided to trim our sails, to 
watch our banks and our credits 
and to build up our cash reserves. 
We converted much of our cash to 
government bonds, but I was un- 
able to convince the Detroit direc- 
tors that the depression might con- 
tinue for several years. 

They said the company had S3 
million in the banks f which was a 



very large sum back then) and could 
survive any depression. But when 
the Detroit banks closed in 1934, 
you couldn't get at the S3 million. 
It was then that Mr. H. H. Timken 
asked me to take over management 
of the company. 

He said, "Bill, you and I are in 
an awful lot of trouble." 

I said, "Why?" 

He said, "Why, we are the only 
directors with any money, and the 
stockholders will sue." But Mr. 
Timken never failed to work for his 
shareholders most conscientiously, 
and was a great teacher to me. 

I said, "They might sue you, but 
they won't sue me. I told them at 
each meeting that our country's 
economic situation was in trouble, 
but they laughed at me until the 
banks closed." 

In 1934, Timken-Detroit had only 
one million shares outstanding and 
■S3 million in ihe closed hanks; the 
stock quotation dropped to $1 a 
share from a 1929 high of f?34 a 
share. 

Eventually, most of the closed 
Detroit banks paid back every dol- 
lar of their deposits, with interest 

I wasn't even paid a director's 
fee. They liked me so much they 
didn't want to insult me by paying 
me. or even my expenses. 

We diversified, producing axles 
for every kind of heavy -duly vehicle 
and accessories for industries less 
vulnerable to wide swings in sales. 

We changed our name to Rock- 
well Spring and Axle Co., and later 
to Rockwell -Standard. 

While you were building Rockwell- 
Standard, you were also putting to- 
gether a separate enterprise which 
today is Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
How did this come about? 

Well, the Mellon brothers always 
thought Pittsburgh should be the 
center for the passenger car busi- 
ness in this country. 

They started the Standard Steel 
Eight-one of the biggest luxury au- 
tomobiles ever made. But when it 
didn't make any money, the Mel- 
lons closed the plant rather than 
try a change of management. 

They tried to sell the plant, but 
nobody offered enough. It was a 
fine building, modern in every way. 
Finally they asked, "Why don't we 
buy something and put it in there?" 

They decided to manufacture me- 
ters and regulators for the natural 
gas industry, and so purchased the 
assets of a manufacturer who had 
been established in the 1880 s. I he 



Mel Ions had known me when I was 
a consulting engineer and asked me 
to come over and organize the com- 
pany after moving into the modern 
plant. 

We hit $300,000 sales that first 
year; now we need $300,000 a week 
just to keep the doors open. We 
diversified into parking meters, taxi- 
cab meters and such. That com- 
pany is now Rockwell Manufactur- 
ing. 

I've heard you work seven days a 
week; 

Sure I do. I often get to the 
office a little after 7:00 a.ro. and 
stay till after 5:00 p.m. I spend at 
least four hours a day reading tech- 
nical magazines— current literature 
on our political economy, domestic 
and international. We have io know 
something about what is going on 
all over the world, because we have 
plants all over the world. 

Do you leave your briefcase at the 
office? 

Yes. I would go crazy if I spent 
every evening worrying about busi- 
ness. I used to bring work home 
with me. I was worrying all the 
time until 1 learned it only made 
matters worse to form that habit. 

Is it true that for years you employed 
a former racing car driver as your 
chauffeur to cut down the travel 
time from home to office? 

Yes. I try to insist on a good 
driver. Right now I have two that 
always manage to get in the slow 
lane. If there are five lanes, they 
will find the one that s blocked. 

How did you attain your rank of 
colonel? 

T was in charge of a plant which 
had to be converted to military 
truck production during World War 
I. I was made a civilian adviser on 
design in charge of certain truck 
production for the Quartermaster 
Department 

After the war. I was commissioned 
a major. I had been in the Massa- 
chusetts militia in 1906, and as a 
reserve officer 1 was commissioned 
a lieutenant colonel in 1930. Some- 
how everybody began calling me 
colonel. One reason was the current 
existence of four W. F. Rockwells 
in the same family t and the many 
years 1 was active in the Reserves. 

And during World War II you guided 
this country's shipbuilding program? 

That's right. I had charge of pro- 
curement and production for the 
Maritime ( . 'ominission. At our peak 
during the war, America turned out 
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For the price of this expensive new 
Pontiac, you can buy a low-priced car. 




r ou kno 1 



r ou know that fleet car you're thinking of 
xjying? That typical example of the so- 
alfed low-priced three? 

For the same money, vou can buy that 
prestigious new Pontiac Catalina up there. 
Vnd get a regular-fuel 400 cubic inch 

A longer, smoother riding wheelbase, 
*nd Pontiac's Inimitable Wide -Track. 
Not to mention a fleet car that doesn't 



look like a fleet car. A beautiful new 
Pontiac that will make your company look 
like a company worth looking into. 

At this point. You're probably asking 
how you can get all this for the same 
money you'll pay tor a lot less car. 

Which means you haven't checked into 
our new Fleet Plan. Or Cataltna's tradition- 
ally higher resale value. High enough to 




make up any dollar difference In 
price you might run into* 

And now that you ve asked a question 
let us ask one: Now that you've read thi: 
far. are you still thinking of buying that 
so-called low-priced fleet car? 

For more information, talk to your local 
Pontiac dealer Or contact our Fleet Sales 
Department, Pontiac, Michigan 46053 
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ships at the rate of about 40 a week. 
Because the companies in which I 
had interests were chiefly employed 
in military production, General 
Knudsen recommended me to the 
Maritime Commission where "con- 
flict of interest" was less likely to be 
incurred. 

You've given your time unselfishly to 
government service, Should more 
businessmen do so? 

If every businessman was able to 
learn what I did about government 
operations, it would have been im- 
possible for government to take over 
industry as it has. I am often asked 
why I don't write about my experi- 
ences. But if I told of the incidents 
in which government control 
spurned good business judgment, it 
would seem incredible. 

How do you choose and keep the 
right men in the right jobs? 

Most of the young men who 
joined me in the early days have 
stayed on. In some cases, their 
sons and grandsons are with us. 

The qualities I look for above 
all are loyalty , a belief in the com- 
pany's growth, ability to work with 
customers and prospects willingly 
and pleasantly and ability to keep 
up with the technological advances 
in design, production and sales. 

We sometimes switch a good man 
from job to job. He always has 
some fresh ideas and benefits by 
new experiences. 

Once you've selected a man for a 
job, do you give him pretty free rein? 

I do. I give him just as much 
freedom as I can without giving up 
control of our business principles. 



Well, if you don't, you are in an 
awful lot of trouble. 

How do you do this? 

In many cases I have had a lot 
more experience than other people. 
I have seen about everything hap- 
pen that could happen in business 
economics. 

Why has the father-son team of 
Rockwells worked so well? 

Because I used every opportunity 
to advance my son's education and 
because he applied himself to gain- 
ing experience. He attended several 
advanced institutions and has stud- 
ied industrial methods all over the 
world. He worked under several 
other employers before joining us. 
There has never l>een any division 
of responsibility since he was will- 
ing and able to assume responsi- 
bility. 

Throughout your career you've always 
spoken your mind. Have you ever 
regretted it? 

No. It's made me a victim of 
many political assaults, but I have 
found that differing opinions are not 
treated with contempt if your op- 
ponent thinks you're prepared to 
uphold your opinions. 

Vision is one of your strongest suits. 
Is it something a person can learn, or 
must he be born with It? 

Knowledge of human nature is 
very important, and whether one 
has it or not is best shown by his 
success or lack of it in dealing with 
other individuals. Time will tell 
whether a man has 20-20 vision, 
but no one can be sure when he may 
lose it 



What was your most difficult busi- 
ness decision? 

To resign as a highly paid exec- 
utive and set up my own business 
with a very limited amount of capi- 
i,l 

I decided if Torbensen wouldn't 
make the axles they should make, 
I'd leave and make them myself. 

I was making around $25,000. 
That was a darn good salary back 
then. They offered me a lot more 
to stay. But I told them, "You 
can't pay me any amount of money 
to stay; besides, I think you will 
go broke." And they did have to 
reorganize in the early *20's. 

A friend of yours says you have an 
uncanny knack of being able to sniff 
out the fact from the fiction. 



You don't have much sympathy for 
the present federal government's an- 
tipoverty program do you? 

President drover ('level and clear- 
ly stated that the government has 
no funds to support a minority 
group except by taking them through 
taxes from the majority until all 
are reduced to poverty. 

There's so much waste in gov- 
ernment, you know; research proj- 
ects such as investigating the love 
life of a South African mole or 
something. 

What about federal budget deficits? 
Do they cause inflation? 

They sure do. We are living be- 
yond our means; even Franklin 
Roosevelt said that if you did that 



very long you would go broke. He 
spoke right, and did wrong. 

I'm told you have some strong feel* 
ings about our profit system, 

We have a profit and loss system; 
even our greatest business enter- 
prises suffer losses occasionally. 
Business is like people, who either 
grow or die. And a business which 
does not have a fair profit cannot 
grow, just as an individual who does 
not have proper nourishment be- 
comes anemic. 

Several years back you traveled to 
Russia and met with then Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev. What was your 
impression of Iron Curtain regimen- 
tation? 

Khrushchev was a braggart. But 
he had to confess several failures, 
such as the inability to make Rus- 
sian workers produce without incen- 
tives, which he said was going to 
be changed. When he said he was 
going to pay everyone on the basis 
of quantity and quality of produc- 
tion, I told him that I understood 
that was the fundamental basis of 
free capitalism. I felt he was ap- 
proaching the end of his domination, 
and actually he was dismissed about 
11 months later. 

Any sign of disloyalty or discon- 
tent with communist life results in 
banishment. The young people who 
cannot keep up with their classwork 
become dropouts, assigned to the 
equivalent of slave labor. The gov- 
ernment decides where they work. 
If rebellious, they end up in Siberia, 
and the knowledge of this pattern 
causes both mental trouble and 
crimes. 

When you have the time, how do 
you spend it? 

I like to lay bricks; it's a good 
way to relax, to get exercise with- 
out si raining yourself either mental- 
ly or physically. 

What do you build? 

Walls. I live on a hillside with 
a big valley down below, so I build 
brick walls. People ask me, "When 
are you going to get through?" I 
tell them I can still build a few 
more miles around here. END 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leader- 
ship: Part XXX -Making Know- 
How Pay" may be obtained from 
Nation's Business, 1615 H St. N.W.. 
Washington. D. C. 20006. Price: 
1 to 49 copies, 30 cents each; 50 to 
99, 25 cents each; 100 to 999, 15 
cents each; 1.000 or more, 12 cents 
each. Please enclose remittance 
with order. 
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HOW LIVING STANDARDS HAVE RISEN 



THEN 




NOW 



10 LBS, FLOUR 
1 LB, ROUND STEAK 
1 LB, RIB ROAST 
1 LB. PORK CHOPS 

1 LB. SLICED BACON 
1 QT. MILK 

1 LB. BUTTER 



10 LBS. POTATOES 
1 LB, SUGAR 



1 HR 
53 MfN. 



$.36 ; 

51 MfN. 



1 DOZEN EGGS 
TOTAL 



In three short hours, the average 
American factory worker earns 
enough money to buy four pounds 
of meat, a quart of milk, a dozen 
eggs, a pound each of butter and 
sugar. ;i l(J-pound .sack of potatoes 
and a 10-pound bag of Hour. 

In 1909, he had to work 11 hours 
mid 19 minutes- nearly four times as 
long-to buy the same market basket 
full of food. 

The "full dinner pair for all, once 
a potent political slogan, is now 




50 MfN. 
54 MlN. 

1 HR. 
10 MlN. 

25 MIN. 



I HR. 



48 MIN. 



1 HR. 
19 MIN. 
16 MIN. 



1 HR. 
40 MIN. 



11 HRS. 
18 MIN. 





,82 



1.12 
.12 



.60 
$8.18 



21 MIN. 
6 MIN. 



18 MIN. 



25 MIN. 
3 MIN. 



13 MIN. 





America's free enterprise system, 
a marvelous wealth-producing ma- 
chine, has made that austere goal an 
historical curiosity. 

Not only is our system incredibly 
efficient and productive, it also 



• **t0 Oft IAIO* »!MIIifkT't " H A N B ■ 00 K Of 1*10* f TAttSTfCfr ' AND C0*HLtP IT HEilCfT MJNIT«CK. Hf« tO*« 
afGIQMt OlMICTOa U. i> tUHEAU Of IAI0R ITATltTltt. 



are better fed, as well as better 
housed and clothed, than any nation 
in history. 
The chart above gives a detailed 



shares its benefits more broadly than account of what it once cost Ameri 
any other system. Americans today can workers to live in terms of 



hours and minutes worked— and 
what it costs them now. It tells the 
story of higher wages, and increased 
pu rchasing power, that has marked 
each decade of our Twentieth Cen- 
tury despite inroads of inflation. 
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Do him a favor... 

FIRE HIM ! 



You've hired or assembled a good executive team. 

You've tried to see that the mem tiers of the team 
individually and collectively contribute to company 
success. 

But what do you do with those who don't? 

The businessman used to have no problem in deal- 
ing with ineffective or unsatisfactory per formers- be 
merely canned them. Today in many organizations 
firing an executive or high-level manager is generally 
considered undesirable, if not taboo. 

Recent research conducted at the University of 
Colorado bears that out. 

The study, conducted in one of the nation's large 
metropolitan areas, showed that of 80 firms, ranging 
from small businesses with 25-30 employees up to the 
nation's giants, only 13 companies had fired (or other- 
wise separated) any manager against his wishes dur- 
ing the past five years. 

And in those 13 companies, only 17 managers had 
been axed, many of whom were given the opportunity 
to resign. 

The explanations companies most commonly give 
why more managers aren't fired are these: 

• Our selection techniques are so refined that we 
never hire a man who can't do his job. 

• We are so big that we can transfer a man from one 
job to the next until he finds a slot where he fits. 

• It's company policy. 

• Through training and counseling we develop our 
men in any area in which they are deficient and thus 
don't permit them to become unsatisfactory perform- 
ers. 

• We feel it is good public relations not to fire any- 
one 

A closer look will show the error in these rationali- 
zations. 

Infallible selection techniques 

Any claim that company selection techniques are 
infallible can be summarily dismissed by the practical 
businessman. The fact is: "It just ain't so." 

Or at least, so say experts in the field. 

One asks this question: "If their selection tech- 
niques are so well refined, why hasn't someone else 
discovered the secret?" 

We transfer our problems 

The second explanation, far more reasonable than 



the first, nevertheless offers some difficulty in prac- 
tice. For example: 

Where do you find a berth for the alcoholic? 

How do you find a berth for the man who decided 
to retire at age 31? 

What about the chronic absentee? 

How about the neurotic? 

If the problem is within the man, doesn't he carry 
it with him wherever you transfer him? 

While in some cases, bi^ organizations can switch 
unsatisfactory performers about to find a "proper'' 
niche, such giganticism in and of itself leads to an- 
other question. If your organization is so big, and has 
so many more employees, then don't you logically 
have just that many more opportunities to find slack- 
ers, neurotics and misfits on your payroll? 

And where do you transfer a person who is really 
unwilling or unable to perform on any job? 

It's agin 9 regulations 

"Company policy" is often used as a rationale in 
defending no-discharge practices. This defense, of 
course, is wholly logical and defensible for the man 
who is following what is, in fact, company policy. 

But one wonders about the defensibility of such a 
policy. Recognizing the folly of such a policy is not 
easy for those corporations who are so governed. For 
example, a representative of one giant firm that em- 
ploys some 20,000 men in management jobs explained 
his firm's policy like this: 

"It's not that we have a no-fire policy; it's just that 
we have a policy of not firing people unless they are 
found guilty of gross immoral conduct." 

"Can you give me an example of what would be 
sufficient * gross immoral conduct* to cause discharge 
of a man in a managerial position?" he was asked. 

"I don't know; we've never bad a case that serious," 
he replied. 

We develop our men 

The fourth commonly used rationale is that, al- 
though the company knows its selection techniques 
are not perfect, there is no suc h thing as a 14 bad man." 
That is, many managers feel that if one manages 

Lawrknce L. Steinmktz. author of this article, w an 
assocuite professor in the Graduate School of Bust* 
ne&s Administration, University of Colorado, 
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he will automatically develop his .subordi- 
nates so they are enabled to blossom forth with the 
optimal utilization of all their native skills, drives 
and abilities. There is only one real flaw in this theory. 
In many cases, it just doesn't work. 

There is nothing wrong with the "grow your own" 
philosophy, except it does not explain why those em- 
ployees who die on the vine are not dispensed with. 

It's bad public relations 

Many firms feel that they can't afford-or at least 
don't want to afford— the reputation of not being a se- 
cure place to work, a place of stable employment. 
This argument is probably the most logical of all be- 
cause it does recognize two irrefutable aspects of 
good business: 

1. Any employee, particularly one in a managerial 




an inordinately soft line toward the ultimate disci- 
pline of perennially poor performing managers* 

The state of the firing art in U. S. industry today is 
therefore one of rationalizations, excuses and pseudo 
reasons for the failure to sever poor performers. How 
unfortunate when it has the potential of a well-honed, 
clear-cutting and decisive managerial tool which one 
would expect to see displayed by the dynamic cor- 
porations of today. 

Irrespective of legal, moral, ethical, financial and 
other rationalizations for not firing people, firing an 
unsatisfactory performer may be the best thing that 
can be done for that man. "ITiat is, being summarily 
discharged from his job might not be the worst thing 
that cun happen to him; in fact, it might be to his 
distinct advantage. 

Being fired is traumatic to say the least. Having 
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jiosition, represents a sizable investment of time and 
money in training. 

2, There is an exemplary value which any incumbent 
manager has by way of attracting new managerial 
talent. 

However, there is one problem which exists even 
with this near logical argument: The morale problem. 

Any public relations oriented i>oliey of keeping 
dead wood on the tree only protects the company on 
one perimeter its public image. It may not be pro- 
tected internally where morale counts. 

While the company can be successful at buying 
itself a good reputation, it can also, by the very same 
action, be sowing Ibe seeds of discontent among Mr. 
Dead wood's co-workers, 

Firing as a management tool 

There are, therefore, no really good explanations 
for a company's failure to discharge non performing 
managers. The arguments are reasonable in some 
cases, but specious at best. 

None hold up under close scrutiny in the practical 
business community, and the final conclusion must 
be squarely met: Many, if not most, companies have 



been fired, to most people, is a stigma to be lived 
down. This is actually one of the real reasons that nieaa 
deserving of discharge aren't fired. No one wants to 
be responsible for this implicit degradation which it 
is felt he will suffer from having lost his job. 

Happier tor being f/red 

But depth interviews and discussions with men 
who lost their jobs indicate that men who have been 
fired suffer no long-run feelings of uselessness and in- 
eptitude. Rather, for the most part, they indicated 
they are much happier, better off and better adjusted 
toward life in their new jobs than they were in the 
jobs from which they were fired. 

Depth interviews conducted with men who were 
known to have been fired from managerial positions in 
the past five years disclose the following: 

They averaged 36 years of age, had at least a bache- 
lor's degree, were currently employed full time and 
had held their present jobs for two years. 

More important than the fact that all of these fired 
managers had been able to find new and permanent 
employment are the following: 

Nearly 50 per cent of them said that finding their 
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current job was easy (only one third indicated any 
difficulty) and as a group they had experienced an 
11.5 per cent pay increase in their new job over their 
old salary levels. 

While ease of securing new jobs and financial suc- 
cess serve as a solid argument for the advantage which 
befell these men by having been fired, even stronger 
support is offered if one places any premium on peace 
of mind and relationship® with one's co-workers and 
family. 

The Colorado University study disclosed that the 
"fired" managers, in over 70 per cent of the cases, 
rated their relationships with their new supervisor 
"high," while a similar 70 per cent rated relations 
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with their past supervisor i who had fired them) "low/' 
Furthermore, 95 per cent of them said they felt 
"better ofT" by having changed jobs while the remain- 
ing five per cent said they were "as well off/* 

None indicated being w< h>< ofT he-cause of changing 
jobs 

Fifty-five per cent said having to change jobs 
caused no changes at home, while one third said that 
their home life was better. None indicated any real 
disappointment in their present job, and 82 per cent 
stated they were much more happy in their new job 
than in their old. Seventy per cent indicated their 
new job had positively influenced their managerial 
skills and abilities while 6o per cent felt their last job 
had offered them no real challenge to enhance their 
managerial capabilities. 

Almost two thirds of the respondents indicated they 
got much more enjoyment from working with people 
they associated with in their new jobs, while none 
indicated that they enjoyed their associates any less 
on their new jobs. 

Secondly, when asked whether they considered job 
security more important than salary, 87 per cent said 
that salary was the most important aspect of any job. 



Everybody benefits 

The experiences of managers who have been fired 
lead to only one conclusion: In practically all cases, 
it is to the distinct advantage of incapable or other- 
wise unsatisfactory performers to be discharged from 
their jobs. They might never find their niche in your 
business, but do well elsewhere. 

There is no doubt that the average manager of to- 
day who has been fired is better off because of it* 
This, of course, might partly result from the good 
economic times in which we are currently living. 

Nevertheless, even if they made less, most people 
forced to find new jobs have found improved relation- 
ships with their new bosses and co-workers, more 
peace of mind at home and more contentment with 
their new jobs, especially with the opportunity to 
develop their managerial skill. 

Not only are the men better off, but the company 
that discharged them is also a winner. Not only is 
it no longer paying a salary for the kind of work 
which was not forthcoming, but also the company can 
operate more smoothly with the staff that is left on ' 
the job. 

Companies faced wifh managers who are doing 
an unsatisfactory job must be willing to perform 
surgery. No amount of "do unto others * . or "be 
kind . . philosophies is acceptable. Keeping him on 
the job probably is unfair to the man and the com- 
pany. 

As one of the fired managers said: "Getting fired 
was the best thing that ever happened to me. I feel 
like thanking the s.o.b. that did it" END 

REPRINTS of "Do Him a Favor . . . Fire Him!" may 
be obtained from. Nation's Busini-mh, 1615 H St. N. 
\V„ Washington, D. C, 20006. Price: 1 to 49 copies, 
30 cents each; 50 to 99, 25 cents each; 100 to 999 ; 15 
cents each; 1,000 or more, 12 cents each. Please en- 
close remittance with order. 




BUSINESS MAIL 
IS OUR BUSINESS. 




Pitney Bowes »nc. 



ITS FASTER^ 
IT'S NEATEttfr 
MAILED BYMtm} 

4. 




Mr. John H. Watkina 
415 Jefferson Street 

Peoria. III. 6U01 
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The name is Pitney-Bowes. 

We make 61 models of 
business machines to help 

expedite your mail. 
And behind these machines 
is a team of 2,000 men 
working from 
385 service points. 



Our Folder Inserter 
neatly folds and inserts 
things into envelopes. 
4,000 things an hour. 



Your ad here. On every 
piece of metered mail you mail, 
your own little advertisement 

is printed, so people 
know what your business is. 



Our Addresser-Printers print 
up to 5,000 names and addresses an hour. 
Each one looking like the best 
typist typed it, correct zip code and all. 



5* 6. 

Because every envelope Stamp out stamps, 

is dated, cancelled Print only the exact postage 

and postmarked, metered you need when you need it. 
mail doesn't get delayed 
at the post office. 



We make a full line of precision 
mail scales. So you always 
know how much your mail weighs, 
and how much postage belongs. 



Think of your tongue. 
One of the things a 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter 
does is seal envelopes. 



And that's just a part of it. 
We atso make Tickometers, mailopeners, 
collators, copiers. Call your 
Pitney-Bowes representative for the 
details. Like we said, 
business mail is our business. 



For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1216 Pacific Street, Stamford, Connecticut 06904. 



KARL MARX 
WAS ALL WET 

An absorbing glance back at 
the communist philosopher. 
Ho w could a man be so wrong? 



Karl Marx was a German econo- 
mist-intellect ual-radical-writer-theo- 
rizer-political scientist. He was com- 
munism's philosopher. And he was 
also a failure. 

During his life, which covered the 
span of 1818 to 1883, he put down 
on paper a series of attacks on capi- 
ta I ism, free enterprise, the mana- 
gerial class and the rich. He also 
wrote hundreds of thousands of 
words about collectivism, revolu- 
tion, the proletariat, the poor, work- 
ers and political control. 

Now a century after the peak of 
his writing, it is time to have a clos- 
er look at this patron saint of the 
far, far left and determine just what 
a failure he and his ideas really are. 

A half century ago this autumn, 
communism upset a socialist regime 
in Russia, lurned the country into 
the Soviet Union and thereby began 
the practical, day-to-day test of 
Marx's theories. 

Today, many of his theories are 
shattered. Much of his writing would 
be laughable if it were not so dull 
and so dangerous. 

Even Marx's closest followers, the 
leaders of the modern communist 
world, drift further from his pre- 
cepts. 



Here are some of his grossest mis- 
judgments: 

A Marx main theme that the rich 
get richer, the poor poorer, is false. 
There is wider distribution of wealth 
now than ever before. 

Ownership of the mt^ans of pro- 
duction will be concentrated in a 
few ci pi talis tic hands, Marx feared. 
But more people own shares of the 
productive process now than at any 
time in history. Marx did not know 
that a new type of man would 
emerge— the worker-capitalist. 

Marx foresaw a classless society. 
True there are fewer classes today. 
The reason is there is a broader 
spread of wealth due to free enter- 
prise and capitalism. It is not be- 
cause a communist economy was 
imposed. Instead of dying out, as 
Marx predicted, the middle class has 
absorbed much of the lower class. 

Marx gave business, capitalism, 
industrialists and modern nonso- 
cialist governments little credit for 
ability to make changes and adapt 
to new situations. This has been 
proven incorrect. Capitalism is dy- 
namic. 

Marx said agriculture would fall 
prey to capitalistic monopoly. False. 
In America, at least, the diverse 



ownership and competitiveness of 
fanning is as vigorous as the federal 
government will permit. 

Marx's theory is wrong that an 
item's value is determined by the 
amount of labor producing it. Many 
things— supply, demand, timeliness, 
location- determine value. 

Proletarian revolts have not oc- 
curred in highly capitalistic nations. 
Despite Marx, communist-collective 
groups have taken over only in 
backward nations, or in places where 
there was strife, war, aftermath of 
war. 

Workers in capitalist nations suf- 
fer little of the misery Marx fore- 
saw for them. Instead they have 
gained high living standards, more 
leisure, easier work, better working 
conditions and social security. 

What Marx overlooked 

In "Das Kapital," Marx did not 
foresee that workers would so soon 
be setting higher wages and added 
compensation in various forms 
overtime pay, vacations, retirement 
contributions, insurance, subsidized 
housing, profit sharing, bonuses and 
company assured, low interest loans. 

Lenin, the revolutionist who 
founded the USSR, read Marx to 



say that governments would wither 
away. Today we have bigger gov- 
ernments and more layers of gov- 
ernment than ever before. 

Marx predicted that capitalism 
would be destroyed by successive 
crises of overproduction. Instead, 
capitalism realized that rising pro- 
duction can be sustained as a source 
of profits if it is accompanied by 
rising consumption. So it stimulat- 
ed customers' appetites with adver- 
tising and other marketing tech- 
niques. 

Marx believed that the market 
for gtxxis would become a more lim- 
ited one because the small owning 
class could consume little. Instead 
the middle class has drawn into it- 
self and converted into consumers 
an ever larger number of the work- 
ing class. 

Marx predicted a centralization 
of credit in the hands of the state 
by means of a national bank and a 
suite monopoly. Where this has 
been tried, in countries called com- 
munist, the results have been highly 
unsatisfactory. 

Marx predicted that in the most 
advanced countries the abolition of 
private property would generally 
take place. Not only has this failed 
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/rong. 



to happen, but the countries that 
call themselves communist find that 
the prospect of ownership must be 
reintroduced as an incentive. 

Marx made what he called an 
"infallible" prediction— and yet 
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dared to call himself a scientist 
His friend and co-worker, Friedrich 
Engels, prodded him to find proofs 
for his theory that economic condi- 
tions determine history. Marx un- 
der Look the search reluctantly; and 
it yielded scant fruit. 

Acting on a hunch which came to 
him as he walked on a London street 
one day, Marx declared class strug- 
gle to be the one true dynamic of 
history. Hadn't he heard of person- 
al ambition? 

Marx predicted that violent over- 
throw would usher in 4 'the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat"— rule by the 
workingman. He expected this to 
happen in his lifetime in the ad- 
vanced industrial countries. Lenin 
expected it to happen in the wake 
of World War L Stalin expected it 
to happen in the early 193(Vs, when 
the West was in the grip of depres- 
sion. It has not happened, and it 
shows no signs of happening. 

The working class is not a revolu- 
tionary class, as Marx said it was. 
The Russian proletariat does not 
even control Russia. The commu- 
nist hierarchy— a highly paid, im- 
mensely powerful, self-perpetuating 
group— runs Russia. Communism 
is dictatorship over the proletariat, 
not control by the proletariat, as 
Marx believed. 

Source of his error 

Why was Marx so often wrong? 

He was one of the mast educated 
men of his day, arid had gone to the 
Universities of Bonn and Berlin. 
But he turned to radicalism in his 
university days and swung further 
to the radical left as a newspaper 
man in the German Rhineland. 

His devoted wife, Jenny von 
Westphalen, and his friend, En- 
gels, believed in him even after he 
took up communism in Brussels in 
the 1840's. 

As he moved through life Marx 
became more of a destructive force. 
He criticized, complained and 
carped. He mocked and he was 
sarcastic. He felt put upon and 
persecuted. He quarreled often with 
communist groups. 

He was a failure at nearly every- 
thing he tried. His friends desert- 
ed him. Paper after paper he worked 
on went under. During one period 
in London he wrote occasionally for 
the New York Tribune and received 
$5.50 per article. 

One hundred years ago he began 
writing "Das Kapital," perhaps his 
ft inst influential work. Friends had 
to finish the job because he died 
while living in Ijondon. 



For many reasons he was wrong 
One big one was that he knew noth- 
ing whatever about working people. 
He was an intellectual, writer, the- 
orist. He was never closely asso- 
ciated with working men. He rarely 
listened to what some of them had 
to say and because of this he 
squeezed them into an ideological 
stereotype. 

Misjudged workingmen 

"The workingmen," he declared, 
"have no country." He could scarce- 
ly have been more wrong. Working 
people are as nationalistic or pa- 
triotic as anyone else. 

"Workers of the world unite!" he 
trumpeted, and he expected them to 
swarm to his call. Except for a few, 
none did. The closer capitalism 
came, in various countries, to the 
point where Marx felt it to be- ripe 
for overthrow, the more absorbed 
the workers became with bettering 
their lot within the system. 

Paradoxically, they were learning 
to unite, but not for the task his 
theory assigned to them— not for an 
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How prtva 



is private 
enterprise? 

Not very, ^^^B 




very 

Like it or not, Washington's influence on business is 
considerable. 

The bigger the business, the more involved it becomes 
in government relations. 

And the bigger the involvement, the more its executives need 
to be kept completely up-to-date on events in Washington. 

That's why Nation's Business is in business. 

Each month Nation's Business tells executives what's 
happening in Washington that will affect their businesses. 
Then we tell them what's going to happen. 

And we're usually right. 

Nation s Business is uniquely qualified to predict trends 
in Washington because we're the only business magazine 
published there. 

Our writers and editors know more about official , 
Washington than most Washington officials. 

They know who to see and where to find him; what 
questions to ask and which answers to check. 

As a result, Nation's Business offers distinct 
advantages to readers and advertisers. 

The readers get a useful look ahead from 
Washington. 

The advertisers get the readers. 

And it's only logical that the businessman 
who reads a magazine that looks 
ahead, looks ahead himself. So 
Nation's Business readers are the 
company planners, the decision 
makers, the buyers, the check signers 

And the way to sell them 
is to buy them. 

In Nation's Business. 

Nation's Business 

Largest circulation of any business magpizin 
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of responding to demand with an 
appropriate supply. 



enterprise of overthrow. They were 
struggling to form unions; begin- 
ning to bargain with employers; 
seeking by means of strikes to im- 
prove their tsarnings and working 
conditions; becoming stockholders 
in their own and other companies. 

During most of his life, Marx had 
been adamant against being appro- 
priated by the Russians, for whose 
mentality and manners he had small 
regard. But 34 years after Marx's 
death, Lenin seized command of 
Russia and proclaimed his Bolshe- 
viks to be the "vanguard" of the 
working class. In short, he substi- 
tuted for Marx's proletariat a small 
band of professional revolutionaries. 

Thus, instead of the "dictatorship 
of the proletariat/' he set up the 
dictatorship of the Bolshevik Par- 
ty; and this party, now called com- 
munist, has carried down through the 
years the right to exclude from its 



membership most of the working 
class. 

Despite what Russians say today, 
Lenin was contemptuous of work- 
ing people. Western capitalists hold 
the workers in infinitely higher re- 
gard. 

Karl Marx spent his adult life 
predicting and planning capitalism's 
destruction. His "fated course of 
history" assigned capitalism one vi- 
tal task: That of creating a pro- 
letariat ready to seize the reins of 
power. He was willing to praise 
capitalism's accomplishment of this 
task. 

The catch was that, in the more 
advanced countries, he saw this task 
as completed. He had no concept 
of what capitalism still had in it lo 
become. His mind was too muddled 
fur him to look ahead. 

What we now have in capitalism 
is an increasingly effective method 



Blind to its true nature 

Capitalism is, to be sure, a way 
of pursuing wealth for oneself This 
was about all that Marx could see 
in it But what has distinguished 
capitalism from other systems for 
the pursuit of wealth is that it gears 
the pursuit of wealth to production. 
That is to say, it requires, by and 
large, that the person who "ex- 
tracts" wealth from society must 
also put wealth into society. 

Marx's grave today is in High- 
gate Cemetery in North London. It 
is visited almost daily by Russians 
and Central European communists. 
What they do not know is that the 
system of government and econom- 
ics they live under bears so very lit- 
tle resemblance to Marxism. Al- 
though they may only now be slight- 
ly aware of it, the remainder of the 
world is coming to realize fully that 
Karl Marx was all wet. END 
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A U.S. Savings Bond? Look Again. 




It's called a "Freedom Share," Completely new, with 4.74% 
interest rate when held to maturity of AV 2 years, this U.S. 
Savings Note gives added reason for conducting a Payroll 
Savings Campaign in your plant. 

Sold on a one-for-one basis with Series E Bonds, and only to 
regular savers like those on the Payroll Savings Plan, Freedom 
Shares multiply employee investments faster, offer greater in- 
centive towards systematic savings. 

Freedom Shares are available in four denominations rang- 
ing from $25 to $100 T and only one deduction is necessary to 
apply towards the Bond/Freedom Share "package." 

A complete kit is available with all the information and mate- 
ria! you'll need to set up the plan. Write for it today. 
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Treasury Department, LL S. Savings Bonds Division 
Washington, D. C, 20226 



Dear Sirs: 

Please send me a kit containing all I will need to set 
up a Payroll Savings Plan in my plant. 



Name. 



Position- 



Company, 



Number of Employees 

Add ress . . 

City State. 



-Zip. 



(Tl In your plant... promote the PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN for U.S. Savings Bonds : ' V: 

Tht b'. S. Covtrnmeni dutt not pay for thit adi frltiftnmt. It t , protnttd mt 0 pabl.c mtwif M ceoptrmiion with the Tttaiw > tht'Qtttnrnt and 7 hp Adtrrttnnt Council. 



THE NEW GENERATION 



"The greatest story never told" 

BY JEFFREY ST. JOHN 



"Never have the young been so publicly studied, 
analyzed, reported, and 'explained'— and never has so 
much fiction been spun out of so little fact." 

So states a report of the Research Institute of 
America. 

Results of a five-month RIA study, embracing 
some 5,000 students on a dozen U. S. college campuses, 
raise the question whether Americans in general, and 
husinessmen in particular, have been "bra in washed" 
about the true nature of the nation's young. 

"It is disturbing," notes the study, "to realize how 
much of what the older generation knows about 
the young just isn't so. Business, particularly, has 
been surprisingly ready to accept the exaggerations 
and distortions that stem from two sources: an ar- 
ticulate minority, and a sensation-seeking press.** 

• * # 

On the issue of whether the young are rejecting 
business as a career, the RIA report notes that 
". . . widely considered antagonistic toward business, 
college students are actually more critical of govern* 
ment and education; rate business first as a career 
choice." This statement is substantiated by the re- 
suits of the survey. 

For example, when students were asked what they 
saw as providing the most promising opportunities, in 
terms of personal fulfillment, business scored first 
with 24 per cent; arts and literature second with 18 
per cent; science* and outer space nine per cent; phi- 
losophy and religion, eight per cent; and government 
and politics tied for fourth with eight per cent. 
Sharp contrast to the persistent assertion that busi- 
ness is being rejected by students in favor of govern- 
ment service, 

"The low esteem with which students held govern- 
ment and its implications as public service," the 
study continues, "showed up clearly when asked what 
sector of society students thought was the most hypo- 
critical. Consistently, with only slight deviations, 
they cited 'politics and government/ followed closely 
by 'sales and advertising.' . . . Significantly, business 



Mr. St. John is a journalist, a radio commentator and 
a consultant to the Research Institute of America on 
youth attitudes. His column appears regularly in 
Nation's Business, 
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executives received the lowest, number of critical 
votes. 7 * 

While some business executives may have believed 
the myth that business is for the birds, now shot down 
by the RIA report, it does not mean business is not 
without a serious problem when it comes to students. 

For example, the survey uncovered that "students 
still sutler from a vast sea of ignorance of the actual 
sources of technological and scientific achievement: 
the American industrial community/* When asked 
what were I he most exciting changes going on today, 
science and outer space scored highest with 29 per 
cent, followed by automation and technology with 23 
per cent. But when asked what field of endeavor has 
made the most significant contribution to the cause of 
a better life in America, business ranked a poor fourth 
below government This indicates an ignorance of 
business, how it works and what principles govern its 
operations. 

"It is clear," states the report, "that business has a 
different kind of public relations task than has been 
assumed. The problem is not so much one of improv- 
ing its image generally with college students, but of 
communicating to them the opportunities available. 
This is particularly important in terms of clarifying 
choice of careers. A large percentage of the many stu- 
dents who expressed a preference for 'technology* or 
Science and outer space 1 may very well find their op- 
port unities within research laboratories or organiza- 
tions that could only be classified as 'business. 1 But 
students, apparently, do not make that connection." 

t • • 

At present most young people are provided a nega- 
tive portrait of business, picked up from their profes- 
sors, fellow students and the mass media. Thus, what 
is needed is a wide-ranging communications program 
for adults as well as the younger generation. 

As the study reports, "the student population is no 
better educated in this regard than the general pub- 
lic/ 1 The president of Morton International, Inc., 
Daniel Peterkin Jr,, describes business as " 'the great- 
est story never told/ Those five words sum up the 
major problem now facing our business community. 
. . . Unless there are some marked changes, those 
words will be, in time to come, the epitaph of the so- 
ciety we know today," 
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used to take Grandmother eight hours to fix Thanksgiving Dinner. 

She had no choice. 



YouVe heard about the "good old days." 

Well, this is what they looked like to your 
grandmother. This is where she spent most 
of her time. 

Because grandmother's world was strict- 
ly do-it-yourself, every meal was a produc- 
tion. Even her breakfast porridge had to be 
cooked for an hour. 

Thanksgiving was the longest day of the 
year. Plucking a turkey took time. Cran- 
berry sauce didn't come in a can. She peeled, 
sliced, scraped, and cut her own vegetables. 
She not only baked the pies but, chances 
are, did her own bread and rolls, as well. 

In fact, the "good old days" weren't all 
that good to grandmother. She'd have 
traded them cheerfully for one, good, up-to- 
date supermarket, 

Instant oatmeal might have given her 
another hour in bed in the morning. And oh, 
the joy of a big, plump, packaged turkey, 
home from the store and ready for the oven. 
And the turkeys even taste better today— 
bigger, meatier, with less waste. 

How did they get that way? The same 
way so many other parts of modern living 
have been improved. The competition be- 
tween turkey breeders for more sales have 
driven them, over the years, to breed a bet- 
ter turkey. 



Almost everything on the supermarket 
shelf is a product of that same kind of com- 
petition. Because it is competition that 
drives manufacturers to make things bet- 
ter, offer more variety and convenience. 
And keep prices low. 

In the "good old days" grandpa worked 
twelve hours for the price of an 18-pound 
turkey. Today, he works only 3.2 hours. He 
worked forty minutes for a loaf of bread. 
Now it takes only five minutes. 

Think about that the next time you hear 
some well-meaning person say there's too 
much competition today, too much choice 
in the marketplace, too many brands in the 
supermarket. They think the government 
should step in and restrict this competition. 

But, since nobody knows for sure how far 
you can restrain competition without harm- 
ing the economy, hadn't we better be care- 
ful? Do we want to give up the things that 
grandpa never had? Certainly, the less com- 
petition there is, the fewer new and im- 
proved products we'll see in the market. 

In fact, if we're not careful, we may soon 
have good reasons to look back on today as 
the "good old days." 

Magazine Pubtiinert Aitociation 
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THE TIME TO SAY NO 



The government's thumb is in so many pies these 
days, it's hard to find anything still untouched, 
any activity unfunded. 

But you can't blame it all on Washington. 

Nearly 16,000 bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress so far this year. Somebody besides LBJ must 
want something. 

And whenever Congress does attempt to get 
public reaction to any given spending proposal, it 
hears plenty of Yeses from people who want it. 
Welfare spokesmen line up for bigger handouts, 
educators for more subsidies, town officials for that 
new post office or dam. 

Unfortunately, the spokesmen for economy are 
few. Lawmakers don't hear from most of the silent 
millions far from Washington who are muttering 
under their breath about soaring spending. 

Too many Americans have forgotten that they 
can say No any day of the year. You really don't 
have to let them build up until election day and 
say No in the polling booth. 
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MORE THAN 815,000 SUBSCRIBERS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 



Most rental yards and many Ford tractor dealers rent Ford tractors 

,ind equipment tav the day, week, or month See the Yellow Pages. 



Born to earn 




Race a Ford through tough job after tough job. Then, be pleasantly 
surprised by its low operating cost, m First you'll find intervals 
between servicing stretch out longer than ever, 300 hours between 
oil changes. 600 hours from spark plugs. 1,200 hours from diesel 
fuel filters. And, on the job. you'll profit from cost-cutting fuel 
economy — due to bigger combustion chambers and opposed 
manifolds. ■ In addition, you can eliminate clutch maintenance 
costs once and for all. How? With torque converter with power- 
reversing transmission. No clutch— no clutch maintenance. » In 
fact, you'll find profit-making strength and stamina everywhere in 
a Ford rig. Heavy-duty front and rear axles built for the job— your 
job. Oil-immersed disc brakes sealed against dirt and water. 
Backhoes with 50 percent more digging power than before. Fast- 
cycling, self-leveling loaders with lift capacities of from 2,000 
to 4,500 lb. ■ The payoff? More productivity. ^ 
More profits. So, see your Ford tractor and equip- f/rp> 
ment dealer soon. ■ Ford Tractor Division, 2500 
East Maple Road, Birmingham, Michigan 48012. 



IMPERIAL 

If you want more than luxury in your luxury car 




Watch tho Bob Hop* Star* and AFL Footba'l an NBC TV. 



A luxury car should do a 
lot more than just look 
beautiful at the club. 



When von Inn in this price 
class you have every right to 
expert exceptional styling. 

The 1%H Imperial obliges. 
Beautifully, 

Hut the new Imperial offers 
far more than If inks. In this one, 
you Hun t jtist sec luxury. 

You experience it. 

You feel it in I seal that 
power adjusts six ways until 



height, tilt, and leg room are 
riff hi for you. 

You feel it in tin- response 
of a 4 10 en, in. VH, the largest 
ever offered by Chrysler 
Corporation. You feel it in the 
smooth torsion-bar ride. 

Inside, Imperial options wait 
on \ on hand and foot. 

On tin slrai^hlawax , Auto* 
Pilot speed control maintains 



The 1W8 rmp«Tk*l LcSaron 

the speed vou select. 

With Auto-Temp, the 
temperature you choose 
remains constant— winter and 
summer. And, if >ou wish, 
stereo sound surrounds you 

This \ear, get more than 
luxury in your luxury car. 
Drive Ihe IWiH Imperial, finest 
automobile It li i It by 
Chrysler Corporation. 



